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Notes. 
ARMY UNDER WILLIAM Ill, AT THE PEACE OF 


SERVICE. 

The fourth vol. of Lord Macaulay’s History has 
brought the reign of William to the close of the 
year 1697 : in the next year the parliament resisted 
all the persuasion of the King for a large standing 
army, and reduced the whole number to 10,000 
men, and soon afterwards compelled him to send 
out of the kingdom the Dutch and Danish regi- 
ments. I have not in any recently printed his- 
tory seen the particulars of William's army at 
that time : so I enclose you some extracts from a 
small duodecimo volume recently added to the 
shelves of the London Library :— 

“A New List of the Offices and Officers of England, 
both Civil and Military in Church and State. London, 
Printed for Edward Castle, near Scotland Yard Gate, by 
Whitehall. 1697.” 

The army: on the English establishment con- 
sisted of 28 regiments of horse, together 8022 
men; and of these regiments 11 with 2280 men 
were Dutch, and 3 with 918 men were Danish: 
of 6 regiments of dragoons, with 3280 men, of 
which 1 regiment with 920 men was Dutch: and 
of 45 regiments of foot, with 46,776 men ; 4 regi- 
ments with 4886 men being Dutch, and 1 regi- 


ment with 50 companies of 100 men each=5000, | 


being Danes. There were therefore 58,078 men 
on the Lnglish establishment (exclusive of Scot- 
land and Ireland), and included 8095 Dutch and 
5918 Danes. The Dutch regiments consisted of 
horse: a troop of Dutch Guards commanded by 
the Lord Auverquerque, 200; a regiment of Dutch 
Guards by the Earl of Portland, 6 troops and 402 
men; Col. Recteren’s and Count Steinboch’s re- 
giments of 3 troops and 198 men each, and Mont- 
ponillan, Athlone, Schack, Neinheuise, Scraven- 
more, Earl of Rochford, and Boncour regiments 
of 3 troops and 213 men each: of Dragoons, Ep- 
pinger’s 10 troops and 920 men ; and of foot, the 
foot guards commanded by the Duke of Wirtem- 
bergh, 26 companies and 2366 men, and Nassau, 
Brandenburgh, and broken regiments of 12 com- 
panies and 840 men each. The Danes were, of 
horse, the Wirtembergh, La Forest, and Schested 
regiments of 6 companies and 306 men each, and 
of foot, the 50 companies of 100 men each. The 
strength of' the English regiments was,—horse, 3 
troops of Guards of 200 men each, 1 troop of 
Grenadiers of 180 men, and 1 of Scotch Guards 
of 118 men, the royal regiment and the late Queen’s 
Regiment, and the late Lord Galloway's 9 troops 
of 531 men each; the other horse regiments 
having each 6 troops and 354 men. The dragoon 
regiments had 8 troops of 480 men each, except 


| FLETCHER OF SALTOUN 


Col. Cunningham’s, which was only 440 strong : of 
the foot the 1st regiment of Guards had 28 com- 
panies and 2240 men, the Coldstream and Scotch 
Guards half those numbers each ; the Royal regi- 


| ment 26 companies and 1560 men, and the other 
RYSWICK.—DUTCH AND DANISH TROOPS IN HIS 


foot regiments 13 companies and 780 men each. 
On the Scotch establishment there were 2 regi- 


| ments of dragoons containing 6 troops and 360 


men each, and 2 regiments of foot, each having 13 
companies and 700 men: together 2120 men. On 
the Jrish establishment there was 1 regiment of 
horse of 6 troops and 300 men; 2 regiments of 
dragoons, each having 8 troops of 480 men, and 
10 regiments of foot, each having 13 companies 


| and 650 men; making a total of 7810 men. 


The list contains several other interesting par- 
ticulars. It shows that the old servants on the 
late Queen’s establishment were kept up ; that the 
King had his yeomen of the mouth and keepers of 
the ice and snow, and of his champagne wine, his 
rat-killer, and mole-taker, and two barbers; that 

Jlrick Horitiner was his master cook ; Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, surveyor-general ; Grindling Gibbons, 
master carver; Sir Francis Child, jeweller; chief 


| painter, Sir Godfrid Kneller; and Alexander 


Late, poet laureat. Wa. Durrant Cooper. 
81. Guilford Street, Russell Square. 


AND THE EAST LOTAIAN 
WITCH. 

The following interesting narrative is copied 

from No. 3. of the “ Additions and Notes” to a 


| work published in 1774, called Arguments and 


Decisions in Remarkable Cases before the High 
Court of Justiciary and other Supreme Courts in 
Scotland, collected by Mr. Maclaurin. He was 
son of the eminent mathematician Colin Maclaurin 
(the friend and correspondent of Sir Isaac New- 
ton), and afterwards became a Judge of the Court 
of Session under the title of Lord Dreghorn : — 
“T shall conclude this chapter of witches with a story 
which I had from several persons, so very well informed 
that I have no doubt it is true. In one of the years of 
famine which distressed this country towards the close of 
the last century, a poor widow in East Lothian, who had 
a numerous family, was committed to prison on suspicion 
of witchcraft. There was no other ground of suspicion, 
but that, while all her neighbours round were emaciated 
with hunger, she and her children were in good case, 
Upon her commitment she was tortured, as persons ac~ 
cused of that crime generally were; and confessed her 
having been at many mectings with the devil, and other 
absurdities, The celebrated Mr. Fletcher of Saltoun, hear- 
ing of this, repaired to the jail where she was, and told 
her that he was certain her pretended confession was all 
a fiction; and assured her, if she would acknowledge it 
to be so, he would soon procure her release. The woman, 
however, persisted in accusing herself of impossibilities, 
Mr. Fletcher replied that it was in vain for her to attempt 
deceiving him; that he was fixed in his belief all such 
accusations were ridiculous; and that he was convinced 
her confession proceeded from a persuasion that, though 
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she should be acquitted, yet she could never after live at 
home with credit or peace, and was therefore weary of 
life; but he again assured her that if she would retract, 
and tell him the truth, he would not only obtain her 
liberty, but provide for her in another part of the country. 
This made an impression upon her; and she declared 
that her confession was all a fiction, proceeding from the 
motive he had guessed; and that the good condition of 
her and her children was owing to their feeding upon 
snails, of which she said he might be satisfied by examin- 
ing her house, where he would find several barrels filled 
with them. Mr. Fletcher had the curiosity to search her 
house, and found a great quantity of snails stored up 
accordingly. Upon which he not only got her dismissed 
from prison, but settled her comfortably in another 
county.” 


As the work from which this is taken is little 
known in Scotland, except to professional persons, 
and probably quite unknown in England, I have 
used the freedom to send you the above, as the 





curious a it contains merits apparently the | 
wider channel of circulation afforded by your 
miscellany. G. J. 


HENRY ROWLANDS (AUTHOR OF “MONA ANTIQUA 
BESTAURATA,” ETC.). 


On the fly-leaf of, and facing the title of a small 
4to. book, in my possession, entitled — 


“ Christiani Hugenii Cosmotheoros, sive de Terris 
Celestibus, earumque ornatu, Conjecture. Ad Con- 
stantinum Hugenium, fratrem: Gulielmo III. Magnex 
Britannia Regi a Secretis, Hage-comitum, apud Ad- 
rianum Moetzens, Bibliopolam, 1698,” — 


is the following inscription in the autograph of 
Rowlands, the talented Welsh antiquary. As it | 
has not appeared in any of his works, I presume 


” 


it will be welcome to a position in “N. & Q.: 


“ In Auctorem Doctissimum. 


“ Sunt quibus insanit, dum sic ratione pererrat, 
His captum vulgi quod fugit error erit. 
Hic ubi versamur, nos instruit omnia sensus ; 
Non sensu disces, sed ratione, polum ; 
Conditor ex uno si tantum traxit honorem, 
O quantum ex mundis millibus ille trahit! 





Si sol quisque suos errantes exigit orbes, 
Sidera sunt soles millia myriadum. 
Errantes terre si sint, habitarier illas 
Qualiter ac sibi vult, quid vetat? ipse Deus. 
“fl, R.” 
In a copy of Plot's Natural History of Oxford- 
shire, 2nd edit., at p. 144., opposite to the para- 
graph on “ Shells having been found on the Tops | 
of Mountains,” and which reads as follows : — | 


“ Otherwise perhaps they may have remained from the 
Creation, when God dispersing the Seminal Virtue of 
Animals through the Universe, where it met with an 
Agreeable Matrir as in the Waters, there it produced 
Sheil-fish in their Perfection, and where it met with an | 
improper Matrix, as in the Earth, in Imperfection only: 
however (as Gaffarell thinks), it proceeded so far forth as 
it could, and gave the same Shape to Stones, Earths, &c., 
as it should have done to the Shell-fish ;” 


— the following note in the same autograph ap- 





pears, from which it is apparent that paragraph 
was not written by Dr. Plot: — 

“ This note was observed by Mr. Edward Lhwyd to 
have been stollen by y* Editor from an Hypothesis of H. 
R. published after y* death of Dr. Plot, and placed here 
as Dr. Plott’s opinion, as may be seen in a Letter of Mr. 
Lhwyd to H. R.” 

J. Nixon. 


Bangor. 


THE PARADISE LOST, FIRST EDITION. 


Lowndes, in his Manual (London, 1834), p. 
1268., describes five title-pages belonging to the 
first edition of Paradise Lost. I have in my pos- 
session six different title-pages to this poem: No. 
1. having been twice set up. As Lowndes is slightly 
inaccurate, and does not give the imprints in full, 
I will note the titles in order. 

No. 1. “Paradise Lost, | a | Poem | Written in | Ten 
Books | By John Milton. | Licensed and Entred accord- 
ing | toOrder. | London; | Printed, and are to be sold by 
Peter Parker | under Creed Church, near Aldgate ; and by 
Robert Boulter at the Turks Head in Bishopgate-street ; 
and Matthias Walker, under St. Dunstan’s Church | in 
Fleet Street, 1667. | 

No. 1. A. Similar in all respects to No. 1., ex- 
cept that the words “By soun mirron.” are in 
type and capitals only half the size of those used 
in No. 1. 

In both, the poem immediately follows the title- 
page. Lowndes adds, “ Some errata appear to have 
been corrected in some sheets while they were 
passing through the press, and in all probability 
some leaves were cancelled and reprinted.” I 
wish some of your correspondents would point out 
where these leaves occur. 

No. 2. “ Paradise Lost, | A | Poem | In Ten Books. | 
The Author J. M. | Licensed and Entred according | to 
Order. | London | &c.” 

As in No. 1. and No, 1. A., except the date, 1668. 

No. 3. “Paradise Lost, | A | Poem |in Ten Books. | 
The Author | John Milton. | London; | Printed by S. 
Simmons, and are to be sold by S. Thomson at | the 
Bishops- Head in Duch-Lane, H. Mortlach at the | White 
Hart in Westminster Hall, A. Walker under | St. Dun- 
stan's Church in Fleet-Street, and R. Boulter at | the 
Turhk's-Head in Bishopgate street, 1668. | 

In No. 3., after the words “ John Milton,” is an 
ornament made up of printer's stars arranged in 
four lines. 

No. 4. “Paradise Lost, | A | Poem | In Ten Books. | 
The Author | John Milton. | London; | Printed by S. 
Simmons, and are to be sold by | 7. Helder, at the Angel 
in Little Brittain, 1669. | (A comma after Brittain.) 

In Nos. 2, 3, and 4, the Address of the Printer to 
the Reader, and the Arguments of each Book imme- 
diately succeed the leaf the recto of which contains 
the title. A Table of Errata also precedes the 
poem. I cannot discover that these preliminary 
leaves have been reprinted. 
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No. 5. The title-page agrees in all respects 
with No. 4., except that there is a period, instead 
of a comma, after the word Brittain. 


The Address of the Printer to the Reader is | 


omitted ; but the Arguments of each Book and the 
page of Errata succeed ; all of which have been re- 
printed. Lowndes adds, “ the last two leaves of 
the poem appear to have been reprinted.” After 
examining all my copies I cannot discover any 
traces of such a reprint.* 

Todd, in his life of Milton (London, 1826), 
note on p. 195., says, “I have seen several copies 
with the title-page 1669, in which the notification 
(Licensed and entred, &c.) is omitted.” Does it 
ever occur except in Nos.,1., 1. A., and 2. ? 

I have also a copy of the first edition of Comus. 
It was purchased in London at Mr. Bright's sale. 
Is it true that very few copies of the first edition 
of this poem are known? 





LITTLE JACK HORNER. 


With reference to a paragraph headed “ Jack 
Horner,” in 2™ S. iv, 215., 1 send the particulars 
of a story which was told to me by an old lady in 
Somersetshire. It is supposed to account for the 
nursery rhyme of 

“ Little Jack Horner 
Sat in the corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie: 
He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said, ‘What a good boy am I.’ ” 

It is this: When the monasteries and their pro- 
perty were seized, orders were given that the title 
deeds of the abbey estates at Mells, which were 
very extensive and valuable, and partly consisted 


of a sumptuous grange, built by Abbot John Sel- | 


wood, should be given up to the commissioners. 
After some delay, it was determined by the Abbot 
of Glastonbury to give them up; and for want of 
a safe mode of conveying them it was decided 
that the most likely to avoid their being seized by 
any but those for whom they were intended, was 
to send them in a pasty, which should be for- 
warded as a present to one of the commissioners 
in London. The safest messenger, and least 
likely to excite suspicion, was considered to be a 
lad named Jack Horner, who was a son of poor 
yarents living in the neighbourhood of the Grange. 
The lad set out on his journey on fvot, laden with 
the pasty. It was a weary road, and England not 
being so thickly inhabited as now, he sat to rest 
in as snug a corner as he could find by the way- 
side. Hunger, too, overcame him, and he was at a 
loss what to do, when he bethought himself that 
there would be no harm in tasting ever so little of 


* Perhaps some of your readers may be able to point 
out the variations. 


Neo-Esporacensis. | 


| the pasty which he was carrying. He therefore 
inserted his thumb under the crust, when, lo! 
there was nothing but parchments. Whether that 
allayed his hunger then, or not, I cannot say ; but, 
although he could not read or understand these 
parchments, yet he thought they might be valu- 
able. He therefore took one of the parchments and 
pocketed it, and pursued his journey with the rest 
of his pasty. Upon his delivering his parcel, it 
was perceived that one of the chief deeds (the 
deeds of the Mells Abbey estates) was missing ; 
and as it was thought that the abbot had with- 
held it, an order was straightway sent for his exe- 
cution. 

But the sequel was, that after the monasteries 
| were despoiled, there was found in the possession 
of the family of Jack Horner a piece of parch- 
ment, which was in fact the title deed of Mells 
Abbey and lands; and that was “the plum” which 
| little Jack Horner unwittingly had become pos- 
sessed of. The Abbot Whiting was executed for 
withholding the deeds. That is the tale as told to 
me. * A. D.C, 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Shakspeare and Livy, and Plutarch, and the 
* Evening Star.” — 


“ Ban. . ° But ’tis strange: 
And oftentimes to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence.” — Macbeth, Act I. Sc. 3. 

“ An Syphaci Numidisque credis? Satis sit semel cre- 
ditum : non semper temeritas est felix; et fraus fidem 
in parvis sibi prastruit, ut, quum opere pretium sit, cum 
| mercede magna fallat.” — Lib. xxviii. cap. xlii. 

“ Do you indeed trust Syphax, or relie upon the Nu- 
| midians? Well, let it suffice that once ve trusted them. 
Rash adventures speede not alwayes best. And often- 
| times wee see that fraude seemeth faithfull, and maketh 
| 





way of credite in small things, that in matters of great 
importance, and when the time serveth, it may pa 
home, and worke a mischiefe with a witnesse.” — Phil. 
Holland’s Translation, p. 701. 

“ Hot. . . ° and his chin, new reap’d, 
Shew’'d like a stubble land at harvest home.” 

King Henry IV., Act I. Se. 3. 

“ . . his beard he causeth to be cut and shorne as 
neere as a new-mowen field in harvest, when all the 
corne is gone.” — Plutarch's Morals, Phil. Holland's 
Translation, p. 88. 

“ Ham. To what base uses we may return, Horatio! 
Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alex- 
ander, "till he find it stopping a bung-hole ? 

Hor, ’Twere to consider too curiously, to consider so. 

Ham, No! "faith, not a jot; but to follow him thither 
with modesty enough, and likelihood to lead it: as thus, 
Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander re- 
turned to dust: the dust is earth; of earth we make 
loam ; and why of that loam, whereto he was converted, 
might they not stop a beer-barrel?”— Hamlet, Act V. 
Sc. 1. 


[° Another version of this story appeared in our last 
volume, p. 156.— Ep. ] 
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“P. C. Balchon deposed... . . The earth in Wolver- 
ley Street is being sifted and made into mortar to build 
some new houses with. 

“ John James Bradbury proved that the heaps of earth 
referred to by the last witness were shot from Mr. Piper's 
carts, the latter deposing, that large quantities of human 
bones were picked and sifted from the earth, consisting of 
leg-bones, arm-bones, and skulls. He saw one old Irish- 
man pick out a bagful, which he said he intended to sell ; 
but witness sold none himself. He agreed to give two- 
pence a load for the earth, because the carman said it 
was good stuff to make mortar of.” — Evening Star, 
Dec. 1, 1857, “Report of Inquiry touching the alleged 
Exposure of the Dead in the Burial Ground of the Roman 
Catholic Chapel, Moorfields.” 

W. R. Arrowsmiru. 

Kinsham Court. 


A Shakspeare Note. —In the Reliquie Hear- 
niane, edited by the late Dr. Bliss, is the follow- 
ing interesting entry relative to the bequest of 
Sir John Falstaff to Magdalen College, Oxford :— 


“ 1721, June 2.— The reason why they cannot give so 
- an account of the benefaction of sir John Falstolf to 
agd. coll. is, because he gave it to the founder, and left 
it to his management, so that ’tis suppos’d *twas swal- 
low’d up in tis own estate that he settled upon the col- 
lege. However, the college knows this, that the Boar's 
Head in Southwark, which was then an inn, and still 
retains the name, tho’ divided into several tenements, 
which bring the college 150 libs per ann.) was part of sir 
ohn’s gift.” 

To the circumstantial accuracy of this entry I 
can bear testimony. The property above men- 
tioned, the “ Boar’s Head,” in Southwark, was for 
many years sub-let to my family, at the rent of 
1507, per annum, and was by them principally 
sub-let to weekly tenants. The premises were 





the word “well” as “vele” is purposely misun- 
derstood by his auditor for “ veal,” who says : 
“ What, do you make a calfe of me, Mr. Doctor? ” 


But this does not explain Katharine’s introduc- 
tion of “veal.” Does she not imply that Longo- 
ville’s assertion that she has a double tongue ~ 
within her mask, and could, consequently, afford 
him half of her tongue, reminds her of a calf's 
head split into two halves (as one sees it), which 
has the effect of cleaving the tongue down the 
middle, and so makes two tongues out of one ? 

Is there any better explanation of the passage ? 
Neither Collier, Ayscough, nor Routledge’s new 
edition, has any note on the subject. XX. X. X. 


MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


The literary intercourse between England and 
the Continent is now so firmly established, and 
has taken such rapid strides, that notices of 
French publications have become a necessary 


| feature in the principal organs of the periodical 


press. Whilst we are glad to read a clever ré- 


| sumé of Dr. Livingstone’s travels, or a carefully- 


| 
| 


named “Boar’s Head Court,” and consisted of two | 


rows of tenements, vis-d-vis, and two at the east 
end, with a gallery to the first-floors, the entire 
number of dwellings being eleven. They were 
fronted with strong weather-board: the balusters 
of the staircases were evidently of great age. The 
“Court” entrance was between the houses Nos. 
25. and 26. on the east side of the High Street, 


and the above number of houses from London | 


Bridge ; and the property was cleared away in 
making the approach to the new bridge. 
” Jonn Tips. 
Sloane Street. 


Passage in “ Love's Labour's Lost,” Act V. 
Se. 2.:— 

“ Kath, What, was your visor made without a tongue? 

Long. I know the reason, lady, why you ask. 

Kath. O, for your reason! quickly, Sir; I long. 

Long. You have a double tongue within your mask, 
And would afford my speechless visor half. 

Kath. Veal, quoth the Dutchman ; 
Is not veal a calf? ” 


What does this mean? Singer's note refers to 
a joke in which a Dutchman's pronunciation of 


prepared appreciation of the life of George Ste- 
phenson, we feel equally interested in a critique 
on M. de Tocqueville or M. Guizot.. Béranger 
and Alfred de Musset have almost assumed with 
us the position of household names, and we can 
= Barbier or Quérard as glibly as we would 

owndes or Darling. Such being the case, the 
monthly feuilleton on French literature which we 
propose offering to the readers of “N. & Q.” will 
not appear an unprecedented attempt, but be 
received, we trust, as a real improvement. 

Whilst keeping within the range of the subjects 


| calculated to interest the majority of our friends, 





we shall still feel that there is much to glean, much 
to examine. In France as well as in England we 
see learned societies at work, publishers getting 
up books worth reading, antiquaries sharp at con- 
troversy on the genuineness of a medal or the 
determination of a Roman camp. Alas! why must 
we add that, like the departed humorist Jona- 
than Oldbuck, more than one French savant is 
now cherishing as an authentic piece of Etrus- 
can ironmongery what is really nothing else but 
“ Aiken Drum’s long ladle!” 

Amongst the works issued during the last 
month from the Gallican presses several would 
deserve, did time and space permit, more than 
a simple allusion. Though adding but little to 
what we already know of the great chansonnier, 
Béranger's autobiography * is an amusing volume, 
well written, and Seollening the opinion we had 
ever formed of his character as a poet and a poli- 

* “Ma Biographie, par P. T. de Béranger, avec un ap- 
pendice. Paris, Perrotin.” 
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tician. The memoirs of Claude Haton* take us 
back to the stirring days of the sixteenth century, | 
and are, to use the learned editor's expression, — | 


“une sorte de version populaire de histoire des luttes 

intestines dont la France a été le théatre, un écho répété 

par les mille voix de l’opinion sur les acteurs du drame, 
ndant les regnes de Henri II., de Charles IX., et de 
enri III.” 


Haton’s memoirs, now for the first time pub- 
lished, illustrate of course very completely the 
history of French Protestantism ; but they con- 
tain, in addition, details and sketches of private 
life which are perhaps still more curious. M. | 
Bourquelot’s introduction, appendix, and table of | 
contents are not the least valuable parts of the 
work. ‘The campaigns and eventful career of 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, have en- 
gaged the attention of another historianf well 
known for his previous researches on the annals 
of Switzerland. The first volume of the Dépéches 
is the only part which is, as yet, published; it 
comprises 143 letters, and brings us to March 27, | 
1476, twenty-five days after the battle of Granson. | 
The documents collected by M. de Gingins are | 
chiefly Italian letters addressed to the Duke of | 
Milan, Sforza, by his ambassadors at various | 
courts: the original MSS. belong to the govern- 
ment archives of San-Fedele at Milan. We must 
not forget M. Coquerel’s curious and conclusive | 
disquisitions on the Calas family {, a disquisition 
in which the celebrated case that drew forth, a 
hundred years ago, Voltaire’s sympathy, is once 
more thoroughly sifted from an attentive study of 
all the papers connected with the trial. The his- 
tory of painting and decoration as applied to 
MSS. forms an important branch of medizval | 
art. M. Ferdinand Denis has treated it most 
completely in an elegant volume copiously illus- 
trated with woodcuts, reproducing specimens of | 
pre-Raphaelite workmanship.¢ MM. Didot Bro- 
thers still maintain the ‘reputation they have so | 
long enjoyed in the publishing world. Whilst | 
carrying on their edition of the Greek classics |, 
forty-six volumes of which have appeared, they 
are adding to our historical libraries both original 
works { of standard merit, and excellent reprints 





* “Haton (C.). Mémoires de Claude Haton, contenant 
le récit des événements accomplis de 1553 & 1582, princi- 
eonet dans la Champagne et dans la Brie, publiés par 

élix Bourquelot. Paris, imp. impériale, 2 vol. in-4.” 

+ “Dépéches des ambassadeurs Milanais sur les cam- 
pagnes de Charles le Hardi, duc de Bourgogne, de 1474 a 
1477. Vol. 1. Paris et Genéve, Cherbuliez.” 

t “Coquerel fils. Jean Calas et sa famille, etc. In-12, 
2 io et fac-simile. Paris, Joel Cherbuliez.” 

a Histoire de ’Ornamentation des manuscrits, par 
Ferdinand Denis. In-4. Paris, Curmer.” 

|| “ Aristotelis opera omnia. Grace et latine, Volumen 
quartum. Pars prima (Bibliothéque des auteurs Grecs, 
t. 46. Paris, Didot.)” 

{| “Renée (Amédée), Les nidces de Mazarin. Etudes 








of memoirs on the seventeenth* and eighteenth 
centuries.— For M. Le Blant’s splendid recueil 
of Christian inscriptions{, and M. Caristie’s de- 
signs of the Roman monuments of Orange §, we 
are also indebted to MM. Didot. By a recent 
arrangement made with the French government, 
M. Jannet has been authorised to publish in his 
Bibliothéque Elzévirienne a series of forty volumes, 
comprising nearly all the old romances and me- 
trical tales belonging to what is generally called 


| the Carlovingian cycle. Four of these are already 


in the press||, and the whole collection, printed 

under the superintendance of a committee of 

savants, will include, besides notes, a glossary 

and indices, texts of various poems which are 

not even mentioned in the Benedictine Histoire 

littéraire. Gustave Masson, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


WALPOLIANA. 


Foote and the Duchess of Kingston (2™ S. v. 
22.)—I find the correspondence which Purto- 
Watrote has sent you in a contemporary Maga- 
zine (the Westminster, August, 1775), but with 
a preamble and a sequel which appear necessary 


| for its full appreciation. 


“On the third of this month (August) the following 
Letter was addressed to the Printer of one of the Daily 
Papers : — 

“ To the Privrex.—The prophetic effusions of the col- 
lectors or makers of paragraphs have for once proved 
true, Mr. Printer; the Trip to Calais has been rejected by 
the Lord Chamberlain. To guess from whence these 
gentlemen obtained their intelligence (as their advices 
preceded by many days the delivery of the Piece to the 
Chamberlain) would be a very dilflicult task: however, - 


| you find what was only prophecy is now become history. 


Till I have an opportunity of laying before the Public 
those Scenes which produced his Lordship’s interdiction, 


| you will print the following letter sent to Lord Hertford, 
Lr 


in the hopes of softening his censure. 8 

“* My Lord,—I did intend troubling your Lordship 
with an earlier address, but the day after I received your 
prohibiting mandate, I had the honour of a visit from 





de meeurs et de caradcttres au XVIIe sitcle. 38° édit. Gr. 
in-18. Paris, Firmin Didot fréres.” 

* “ Dangeau (Marquis de). Journal publié en entier 
pour la premiere fois, par M. E. Souli¢é et L. Dussieux, 
avec les additions inédites du duc de Saint-Simon, pub- 
liées par M. Feuillet de Conches, Tome xii. (1707-1709). 
Paris, Didot.” 

+ “ Memoires de M™* de Genlis, 1 vol. in-18 (Biblio- 
théque des Mémoires, t. xv.) Paris, Didot.” 

“Le Blant. Inscriptions chrétiennes de la Gaule 
(Ouvrage terminé). Paris, Didot.” 

§ “Monuments antiques & Orange, par Aug. Caristie, 
architecte, membre de l'Institut. 1 vol. in folio, avec 
55 pl. Paris, Didot.” 

|| “Doon of Mayence, edited by M. Schweighwuser” ; 
“ Gaufrey, edited by M. Chabaille”; “Guy of Burgundy 
and Otinel, edited by MM. Guessard and Michelant”; 
“ Aspremont, edited by M. Guessard.” 
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Lord Mountstuart, to whose interposition I find I am in- 
debted for your first commands, relative to The Trip to 
Calais, by Mr. Chetwynd, and your final rejection of it 
by Colonel Keen.’ 

“* Lord Mountstuart has, I presume, told your Lord- 
ship, that he read with me those scenes to which your 
Lordship objected, that he found them collected from 
general nature, and applicable to none but those who, 
through consciousness, were compelled to a self-applica- 
tion: to such minds, my Lord, The Whole Duty of Man, 
next to the Sacred Writings, is the severest satire that 
ever was wrote; and to the same mark, if Comedy directs 
not her aim, her arrows are shot in the air; for by what 
touches no man, no man will be mended. Lord Mount- 
stuart desired that I would suffer him to take the play 
with him, and let him leave it with the Duchess of King- 
ston: he had my consent, my Lord, and at the same time 
an assurance, that I was willing to make any alteration 
that her Grace would suggest. Her Grace saw the play, 
and, in consequence, I saw Her Grace; with the result of 
that interview I shall not, at this time, trouble your Lord- 
ship. It may perhaps be necessary to observe, that Her 
Grace could not discern, which your Lordslrip, I dare say, 
will readily believe, a single trait in the character of 
Lady Kitty Crocodile that resembled herself. 

“* After this representation, your Lordship will, I doubt 
not, permit me to enjoy the fruits of my labour; nor will 

ou think it reasonable, because a capricious individual 

as taken it into her head that I have pinned her ruffles 
awry, that I should be punished by a poniard stuck deep 
in my heart: your Lordship has too much candour and 
justice to be the instrument of so violent and ill-directed 
a blow. 

“* Your Lordship’s determination is not only of the 
greatest importance to me now, but must inevitably de- 
cide my fate for the future; as, after this defeat, it will 
be impossible for me to muster up courage enough to face 
Folly again: between the Muse and the Magistrate there 
is a natural confederacy; what the last cannot punish, 
the first often corrects; but when she finds herself not 
only deserted by her antient ally, but sees him armed in 
the defence of her foe, she has nothing left but a speedy 
retreat: adieu then, my Lord, to the stage. Waleat res 
ludiera, to which, I hope, I may with justice add Plaudite, 
as, during my continuance in the service of the Public, I 
never profited by flattering their passions, or faliing in 
with their humours, as, upon all occasions, | have ex- 
erted my little powers (as, indeed, I thought it my duty) 
in exposing follies, how much soever the favourites of the 
day; and — prejudices, however protected and 
—— This, my Lord, has been done, if those may be 

ieved who have the best right to know, sometimes 
with success; let me add too, that in doing this J never 
lost my credit with the Public, because they knew that I 
proceeded upon principle, that I disdained being either 
the echo or the instrument of any man, however exalted 
his station, and that I never received reward or protec- 
tion from any other hands than their own. I have the 
honour to be, &c. 

“ ¢ Samuew Foore. 

“* gy Mr. Foote intends soon to publish the scenes in 
his Trip to Calais, objected to by the Lord Chamberlain, 
as a justification of his own conduct, with a prefatory 
dedication to the Duchess of Kingston.’ 


“ The intimation couched in the Postscript to the above 
Letter produced on the 15th instant the publication of the 
following Letters, which were introduced on the part of 
Her Grace of Kingston with the following Preface: — 

“* Mr. Foote, interdicted by the Chamberlain from re- 
presenting the libellous piece called a Trip to Culais, 
threatened to publish the scenes, and dedicate them to 
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Her Grace of Kingston. It was in vain that the malig- 
nity as well as injustice of such a procedure were repre- 
sented to Mr. Foote in the strongest colours. The mimic 
would not yield one tittle to the remonstrance of humanity, 
though he appeared attentive to the call of interest; in 
obedience to which call, he acquaintedija friend fof the 
Duchess of Kingston’s, that “he would consent to sup- 
press the publication of the scenes, if her Grace would 
give him Two Tuovsanp Powunps for the copy.” It may 
be easily supposed that so impudent a demand shared the 
fate of refusal. Baffled thus fin his hopes, and finding 
that his threats of publication could not intimidate the 
Duchess into compliance, Mr. Foote had recourse to his 
levee of scribblers, for the purpose of furnishing news- 
paper defamation. The following letter was received 
only on Sunday afternoon, and in the Sté. James's Chro- 
nicle, on Saturday evening, a most scurrilous invective 
against her Grace of Kingsten was dated from Mr. Foote’s 
Theatre in the Hay-Market.’” 


(Then follow the letters given by Putto-Wat- 
POLE ; in the two copies of which, however, there 
are several verbal variations of more or less im- 
portance. In the Duchess’s reply, I will notice 
two. The copy before me is headed, “ A Servant 
was directed to return the following Answer.” 
And the note at the foot begins, “ Mr. Foote is 
descended,” not “is said to be descended.” In 
Foote’s rejoinder there is an omission which 
should be supplied. The sentence beginning, “In 
those scenes,” &c., should end thus: after “ in- 
cidents of your life—which have excited the cu- 
riosity of the Grand Inquest for the county of 
Middlesex.”’) 

After this letter, the Magazine article pro- 
ceeds : — 


“Here the Correspondence stopped, though much 
abuse and invective continued to be thrown out in the 
public Prints, by the friends of both parties, till the ap- 
pearance of the following Affidavit on the 19th put an 
end to the contest, nothing having been published by 
either side since that time.” 


“¢ AFFIDAVIT. 
“ ¢ Middlesex 


and to wit. 
Westminster 


“¢ The Rey. Mr. John Forster, A.M., Chaplain to her 
Grace the Duchess of Kingston, maketh oath, That in the 
month of July last he waited on Mr. Samuel Foote at his 
house at North-End, by the direction of her Grace the 
Duchess of Kingston, to return to the said Mr. Foote a 
manuscript Comedy, entitled a Trip to Calais, which he 
the said Mr. Foote had left with her Grace for her pe- 
rusal, which he did accordingly deliver to him: That at 
this time he took an opportunity to dissuade Mr. Fvote 
from publishing the said Comedy, which he was informed 
was his intention to do, as it might very much disoblige 
the Duchess of Kingston, and make in her a powerful 
enemy, who was capable of being a very valuable friend : 
That on these considerations he advised the said Mr. 
Foote to make a compliment of the Copy of this Piece to 
her Grace the Duchess of Kingston, especially as the 
public performance of it had been prohibited by the Lord 
Chamberlain: That the said Mr. Samuel Foote replied, 
that unless the Duchess of Kingston would give him Two 
Thousand Pounds, he would publish the Trip to Culais, 
with a Preface and Dedication to her Grace; and that 
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the said Mr. Foote commissioned him to communicate 
these his intentions to her Grace the Duchess of Kingston. 
“¢ Joun Forster. 
«¢ Sworn before me, this 18th 
day of August, 1775, 
«6 J. Fre.brxa.’ ” 


S. H. H. 





#Hlinar Notes. 


Parallel Passages between General Burgoyne 
and Charles Dickens. — 

“* Lady Emily.—I am preparing the cast of the lips for 
the ensuing winter—thus—it is to be called the Paphian 
Mimp.’ 

‘ Miss Alscrip (imitating).—I swear I think it pretty. 
I must try to get it.’ 

* Lady Emily.—Nothing so easy. It is done by one 
cabalistical word, like a metamorphosis in the fairy tales. 
You have only, when before your glass, to keep pro- 
nouncing to yourself nimini-pimini; the lips cannot fail 
taking their plie.” [Sic.]— Heiress, by General Bur- 
goyne, Act IIL. Se. 2. 

According to Walpole this is the “genteclest 
comedy” in the English language.—New edition of 
his Letters by Cunningham, vol. vi. 146. n. See 
also (passim) “ N. & Q.” 2 §S. iv. 105, 218. 231, 

“ Papa — potatoes— poultry — prunes and prism are all 
very good words for the lips; especially prunes and prism. 
You will find it serviceable, in the formation of a de- 
meanour, if you sometimes say to yourself in company— 
on entering a room for instance — Papa, potatoes, poultry, 
prunes and prism, prunes and prism.” — Little Dorrit, p. 

56, 


Cuarres Wrtir. 


Cimex lectularius (Punaise).— This insect, of 








which one has naturally such abhorrence that one 
is averse even to mention its English appellation, 
but which now intrudes itself so generally into our | 
beds and furniture, appears three centuries and a 
half ago to have been almost unknown, and to 
have required the attendance of a scientific man 
to designate what it really was, as is described in 
the following ludicrous account of what occurred 
at Mortlake, near London : — 

“Anno 1503, dum hee Pennius* scriptitaret Mortla- 
cum Tamesi adjacentem viculum, magn4 festinatione ac- 
cersebatur ad duos nobiles, magno metu ex cimicum ves- 
tigiis percussos, et nescio quid contagionis valde veritos. 
Tandem re cognita, ac bestiolis captis, risu timorem om- | 
nem excussit.” 

(In Insectorum, sive minimorum Animalium, Theatrum 
of Thomas Mouffet, M. D., London, 1634, fol., p. 270.) 

Detra. | 


| 
Misprints. — The other day I met in a country | 
bookseller’s catalogue with a curious instance of | 
what the elision of a single letter will do. Mil- 
ton’s writings were spoken of as “the immoral | 
works of the Poet Milton!” The printer meant 
to say immortal. 





* Who was this Dr. Penny? Was he physician to 
Henry VIL., who then resided at his palace of Richmond, 
a mile from Mortlake? 





| who loves his brother. 
| opinion held by many of the Egyptian origin of 


Miss Yonge, in Dynevor Terrace (p. 33.), is 
made to speak of a young lady running down 
stairs “ without stretched arms.” 

Verdant Green was once represented by the 
printer of The Sun to be “the adventures of an 
Oxford Jrishman.” 

Cutrupert Bepe. 

Expeditions. —I met with a curious remark the 
other day which it may be worth while publishing, 
as it will show those who grumble at our failure 
in the Crimea that failure in those expeditions is 
generally our fate, and must, I suppose, be ac- 
cepted as an offset against certain blessings we 
enjoy. 

Mr. Molyneux, in a treatise published in the 
middle of the last century, has calculated that, of 
sixty-eight European and remote expeditions of 
conjoint sea and land forces, attempted by Great 
Britain since the era of Queen Elizabeth, prin- 
cipally against France and Spain, thirty suc- 
ceeded, the rest miscarried: that the larger 
expeditions were comparatively worse conducted 
and more unsuccessful than the former, and the 
European than the Transatlantic; and out of these, 
fifteen were against the coast of France, of which 
but two succeeded where the land forces were 
debarked. 

How many failures and successes might we add 
since this was calculated ? E. F. D.C. 





fHinor Queries. 

Will Honeycomb: Col. Cleland. — Who can 
throw any light upon the history of Colonel Cle- 
land, said to be the original of Will Honeycomb 
of The Spectator; and, what one would hardly ex- 
pect, the father of John Cleland, the author of 
the infamous Memoirs of a Woman of Pleasure ? 
Was he Pope’s acquaintance, whose name he ven- . 
tured to affix to the Letter which precedes The 
Durciad ? Among the readers of “N. & Q.” there 
must be some able to clear up the mystery in 
which this question seems to be involved. E.C, 


Maison. — Maison, found frequently so com- 


| bined in hieroglyphical inscriptions, is literally one 


Does this support the 


Freemasonry ? J.P. 
Dominica. 


Meaning of Liane.—What is the meaning of the 
French word liane ? It does not occur in any dic- 
tionary that I have seen. It must be some tree 
or plant, as the passage where it occurs 1 of 
a liane deracinée. ‘, C. H. 


“ Mind you.” —The late Professor J. J. Blunt 
of Cambridge, in his lectures on “the Right Use 
of the Early Fathers” (John Murray, 1857), uses 
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this phrase more than once; e.g. page 133., “ Now 
these are, no doubt, wilful interpolations of Cy- 
prian, all of them, mind you, occurring in one and 
the same passage,” &c. Is this classical English ? 
My impression is that it is a vulgarism. H. B. 


Medieval Interments. —Information is requested 
respecting any work which gives an authentic 
and satisfactory account of English funerals in 
the middle ages, especially funerals of the humbler 
classes. ‘The object is to obtain a particular ac- 
count of the pall, when a pall was used, and also 
of the bier. ‘The fuller the details, the more ac- 
ceptable will be the reference. z.B. 


Hugh Stuart Boyd. —Can you give me any in- 
formation regarding the author of a work with the 
following title : — 

“The Fathers not Papists, or Six Discourses by the 
most eloquent Fathers of the Church, with numerous Ex- 
tracts from their Writings; translated from the Greek by 
Hugh Stuart Boyd; London, 8vo., 1834.” 

I understand the author of the work here men- 
tioned was the son of Mr. H. Boyd, one of the 
supposed authors of Junius. X. 


Egyptian Sculptors: Jews forbidden to read 
Ezekiel.—In a late number of Household Words 
it is stated (en passant) that the ancient Egyptian 
sculptors were compelled, on pain of death, to 
carve the same human figure on every occasion, 
irrespective of the proportions of the individual to 
be represented. 

It is also stated in another part of the same 
excellent miscellany, that in olden times no Jew 
under thirty years of age was permitted to read the 
“vision of Ezekiel” (Ezek. ch. i.) wherein the 
wheels, &c., are mentioned, Can you, or any of 
your correspondents, inform me of the authority 
or authorities for cither or both of the above 
statements ? J. H. Leecnu. 

Ennis. 


Edward Phillips.—Edward Phillips, the author 
of Theatrum Poetarum, is said to have died be- 
tween 1694 and 1698. Can you give me the 
exact date of his death, and inform me where he 
is buried ? X. 


Dogs driven mad by Cold.—In the Gentleman's 
Magazine for January, 1736, I find it stated : — 
“In Poland they have had so much frost, that the 
Vistula was frozen over above a month; and that the 
cold was so severe, that the dogs were driven mad by it.” 
Is there any other evidence of dogs getting 
mad from intense cold ? J.B.S 
Woodhayne. 


Counts of the Holy Roman Empire.—Is any list 
published of the Counts of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire in Great Britain? and does this title yet 
continue to be conferred ? Oxontensis. 








A Story of the late American War.— Dr. Guth- 
rie, in his new book on The City, its Sins, §c., 
Sermon IV., tells a story which bears on the face 
of itsuch an appearance of improbability, if not 
of fabrication, that I should really be very much 
obliged to anyone who would inform me whether 
it is founded on fact or no? He says that in the 
war with America we took a prize, which was sent 
home under the command of a British lieutenant, 
and with an English crew and sufficient men to 
overpower the prisoners, if they attempted to retake 
the vessel. After some time the American cap- 
tain accosts our officer on deck and requests him 
to surrender ; he naturally prepares to resist this 
cool demand, whereupon the Yankee draws a 
ag from his belt (an odd thing to have allowed 
1im to keep), and informs him that he may as 
well surrender as all his men are drunk below. 
The gallant young officer resisted, and was shot 
dead. The whole crew had been drenched with 
rum and laudanum. He must have been an 
astonishing young man; for by this account he 
would seem to have navigated the ship, kept watch, 
attended to the signals, &c., &c., all himself, for 
his men were all drunk below. 

I should be obliged for the names and date, if 
there is any truth in the tale. J.C. J. 


Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis. — At 
p. 24. of the article on the “Prospects of the 
Indian Empire,” in the present number of the 
Edinburgh Review, are the following remarks : — 


“ But even from this participation in the agricultural 
improvement of the country, the Government is debarred 
by the Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis, ex- 
tending over 149,782 square miles of the most fertile part 
of Bengal, with a population of forty million souls ... . 
In fact, from the concession of the Permanent Settlement 
in 1793, we undertook to govern India with only a por- 
tion of the fiscal resources of the country.” 


Perhaps some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” could 
give some information as to the Provisions of the 
Act to which allusion is here made, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it was passed ? C.K. 


Platonic Love. — 


“ Oh Plato! Plato, you have paved the way 
With your confounded fantasies to more 
Immoral conduct by the fancied sway 
Your system feigns o’er the controlless core 
Of human hearts, than all the long array 
Of poets and romances.” 
Don Juan, Canto 1. st. 116. 


The phrase “ Platonic Love” is trite. Some of 


| your correspondents seem to be well read in 


Plato. Iam not, and shall be obliged by being 
referred to the passages on which it is founded. 
E. H. L. 


“ The Candidates”: a Caricature. — Some 


twenty years ago I made a note of a caricature 
which hung in a bed-room of “ The Crown” at 
Stone, in Staffordshire. 


It is entitled “The 
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Candidates, No. 2.” Two men stand on a table, 
round which, and-in a gallery above, others are 
sitting. 
clothes: one seems to be a sheet, the other a 
plaid. Their heads are bare and bald. On the 
table are two blocks: one bearing a wig with an 
extravagantly long tail, the other a turban. In 
the corner is “ Published as the act directs, June 
30, 1784.” Below are the following lines: — 
“ Sir W—— with a classic stare, 

Assumes the sculptur’d legist’s air ; 

As sulky on the beam he stands, 

And in his pockets thrusts his hands; 

Thus hinting in a modest way, 

Each voter may expect his pay. 

While H. D. by his side, 

With hand ungloved and opened wide, 

Confounding impudence with ease, 

(* Vaary onlike Aristiddees,’) 

Declares no profit he can make, 

From stall-fed ox to skinniest steak, 

Too large to ask, too small to take.” 





Can any of your correspondents inform me who 
are the parties represented, and who is “the 
sculptured legist” alluded to? As the picture is 
numbered “2.,” it probably is one of a series. If 
so, I shall be glad to know where a complete one 
can be seen. E. H. L. 


East Norfolk Transcript Registers. — Wanting 
roof of a marriage solemnised in East Norfolk, 
po applied for leave to search the transcripts 
of the parochial registers of the diocese, but the 
year I most required, viz. from Easter, 1718, to 
Easter, 1719, could not then be found. Norwich 
or other correspondents would oblige by pointing 
out the whereabouts of the missing documents. 
Ratpu GiLinGwaTer. 
Oak Stake found in the Thames: Alton Towers.— 
In a priced Catalogue of the recent sale at Alton 
Towers, No. 1054. (I forgot to note which day) 


“ An oak stake found in the Thames” is stated | 


to have been sold for 112, Can I ascertain through 

“N.& Q.” when, and in what part of the Thames, 

this stake was found? and what are the attendant 

circumstances which caused it to fetch so high a 

price ? R. H. B. 
Bath. 


Provincial Synods, Ireland. —The Rev. A1xen 
Irvine will feel indebted to any reader of “ N. & 
Q.” who can give him aid in drawing up a com- 
= list of the Provincial Synods held by the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland since the 


‘close of the twelfth century, distinguishing those 


whose decrees are printed ? 

There is reason to believe that many of those 
printed (not published) during the last half cen- 
tury, are only known to a small number of readers. 
Concerning these Mr. Irvine is particularly 
anxious to procure information. If those who 
possess copies of any of them will communicate a 


| 


| notice of them, either through “N. & Q.,” or 


| direct to his residence, a material aid may be 


Each wears a sort of toga over his | 


afforded to his inquiries. The shelves of the 
British Museum ought to have a series of these 
publications, which will hereafter prove curious 


| as illustrating many of the transactions now can- 





vassed in Irish political circles. 
Fivemiletown, co. Tyrone. 


Ghosts and Apparitions. — Warted the names of 
books in which these subjects are treated of; more 
particularly those works relating to their early 
history ; anecdotes connected with their appear- 
ances; any account of their being counterfeited 
in order to procure or damage property ; remark- 
able instances of personation from the early chro- 
niclers or monastic writers, and any modern works 
that have appeared which touch on the subject. 
It may as well be stated that the inquirer has con- 
sulted all the works mentioned in Watt's Biblio- 
theca, and the London Catalogue. Pixie. 


Minor Queries With Answers. 


Wallace's Orkney Islands. — Most Scotish anti- 
quaries have in their libraries a copy of the 
Account of the Orkney Islands, by James Wallace, 
M.D., Fellow of the Royal Society; the first* 
edition of which was printed for Jacob Tonson 
at London in 1700. It is dedicated to Charles 
Ear! of Dorset and Middlesex. It would appear 


| that Dr. Wallace was not then resident in London, 








as he prefixes to a list of errata this notice: “ the 
Author not being in town, these following errors 
are desir’d to be corrected.” 

There were, it is believed, later editions; but 
these, however, are not of common occurrence, 


| and usually bring, if fine copies, a good price. 


What we wish to learn is, who was Dr. Wallace, 
and when did he die? Perhaps some literary 
antiquary may throw light on these points. 

About the beginning of the last century, and 
perhaps as late as 1730, if not later, there did 
live a Dr. Wallace, a medical gentleman in the 
West Highlands of Perthshire. He was very 
much respected, was very kind to the poor, and 
did a great deal of good. He married and left 
descendants. Could this be the same person as 
the author of the work on Orkney, who, if we 
are not mistaken, was a son of the minister of 
Kirkwall ? J. M. 

[The information required by our correspondent re- 
specting “ Master James Wallace” will be found in the 
first edition of his curious work, entitled “.4 Description 
of the Isles of Orkney, by Master James Wallace, late 
Minister of Kirkwall, published after his death by his 
Son. To which is added, An Essay concerning the Thule 
of the Ancients. Edinburgh, printed by John Reid, 


: t This is the second edition, and ought to have been 
so stated by old Jacob on the title-page.—Eb. ] 
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1693.” 12mo. It is dedicated to Sir Robert Sibbald, of 
Kipps, M.D., and was published “ in compliance with his 
desire.” Then follows an Address to the Reader, con- 
taining a biographical notice of the author, James 
Wallace, minister of Kirkwall, who had made consi- 
derable attainments in philosophy, theology, history, and 
mathematics. He designed “a complete History of these 
Isles from the first planting of them, and had prepared 
some materials, but was, anno 1688, unfortunately taken 
away in a fever in the flower of his age. He left behind 
him in manuscript, besides Sermons and many miscel- 
Janeous pieces, The Harmony of the Evangelists, folio; 
two large quartos of Common Places, extracted (with his 
observations) from’what he collected in his reading; A 








and then to wash the surface with some solution 
that will have the effect of bringing the writing 
again into sight. Most likely you will be able to 
suggest a better plan. H. M. R. 

{ Manuscripts affected by damp may be strengthened by 
the use of size; but writing effaced by damp is beyond 
revival. Where any trace of writing remains, it may be 


| rendered legible by a judicious use of hydro-sulphate of 


Treatise of the Ancient and Modern Church Discipline ; | 


and he was writing a refutation of some Popish tenets 
when his last illness seized him.” ] 


Bates's “ Mysteries of Nature and Art.” —I have 
acurious old book which I should like to know some- 
thing more about. The date and publisher's name 


have been torn off the title-page; but the author 


speaks of having “ accidentally passed by, imme- 
diately after the late fire that was upon the bridge, 
anno 1633." So that I presume it was published 
not many years subsequent to that date. The 
following is the title: — 

“ The Mysteries of Nature and Art. In foure severall 
parts. The first of Water works. The second of Fire 
works, The third of Drawing, Washing, Limning, Paint- 
ing, and Engraving. The fourth of sundry Experiments. 
The second Edition; with many additions unto every 
part. By Joln Bate.” 

This book wants several leaves in some parts ; 
but what there is, is rather interesting, and con- 
tains many very curious engravings. I should 
like to know something more about it, and whe- 
ther or not it is scarce. H. M. R. 

[The first edition of this curious work was published 
in 1634, 4to., with the author's initials, J. B. It has an 
engraved title, and “Imprinted for Ralph Mab.” ‘The 
second edition has the figure of a green man fantastically 
habited, flourishing a pole which “ vomits fire like verie 
furies.” “ London, printed by Thomas Harper for Ralph 
Map, 1635,” 4to. The third edition, with many additions, 
has the same engraved title as the first edition: “ Printed 
for Andrew Crooke,” 1654, 4to. We cannot discover any 
particulars of the author. } 


Old Parchment. — Can you inform me how to 
restore the writing on old parchment. I have in 
my possession a very old epitaph on parchment, 
which appears to have been nailed to a church 
wall. One half of it has been rendered quite ille- 
gible from exposure to the damp, and a portion of 
the parchment itself has rotted away. Before 
coming into my care it has been for some years 
folded up, and is now so dry and brittle that it 
will scarcely bear to be handled. I wish to re- 
store it so that the inscription can be read, and the 
creases taken out,,and shall be glad if you will 
stiow mé’ how:that is to be done. My idea is to 
slightly damip'it; and then nail it flat to a board, 
lining the back with thick cartridge paper, where 
the parchment has been torn and rotted off, 








ammonia, laid upon the spot with a soft brush. The 
operation should be performed in some spot where the 
efluvium arising from this liquid would be confined to 
the operator alone, as it is far from being agreeable. An 
infusion of galls has been used by some for this purpose, 
but the Cottonian charters-in the Museum afford unhappy 
proof that such a remedy is worse than the disease, the 
writing being entirely obliterated, and the appearance of 
the document spoiled by the too liberal application of the 
infusion. The hydro-sulphate evaporates speedily, and 
leaves not a trace behind. The parchment spoken of by 
H. M. R. should be allowed to soak in clear spring water, 
into which a small quantity of spirits of wine has been 
previously infused, until it is rendered soft and pliable, 
then let it be carefully removed, laid upon a clean napkin, 
and the superficial damp removed with a sponge, taking 
care that no friction is allowed. Then take some strips of 
card-board or thick paper, lay the parchment upon a 
board, and placing the strips along the margins, nail it 
securely, stretching it smooth, with care, at the same time. 
Allow it to dry gradually, and it may be then removed 
and inlaid or framed as the operator desires. } 


Two rare Books. —1. Blind Harry's Wallace. 
I possess a copy of this book, printed by “ James 
Brysson at Edinburgh, a little above the Kirk 
Style, at the signe of the Golden Angel, 1640, 
8vo.” This edition is not mentioned by Lowndes, 
and was not in the libraries of Bindley, Hibbert, 
nor Heber. Will any of your correspondents say 
if it is a good edition, and what may be its value ? 
The condition is good. 

2. I lately invested (that is the now phrase) 
the sum of sixpence in a copy of Boccaccio’s Ameto, 
printed at Treviso in 1479, by Mich. Manzolo, 
4to. The signatures run in 8ths. ‘The work ter- 
minates on 1 5, with the words Laus Deo; but sig. 
K has only six leaves. Is this correct ? 

J. Gipson. 

Maidstone. 

[ The edition of Wallace, 1640, is not in the British Mu- 
seum nor the Bodleian, and what is more remarkable was 
unknown to Pinkerton and Dr. Jamieson, both of whom 
seen to have paid some attention to its bibliography. 
The earlier editions noticed by these writers are those of 
1570, 1594, 1601, 1620, 1630, 1648, 1665, 1673, and 1699. 
Pinkerton, speaking of the editions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, has the following significant passage: “There are 
many editions of the present [18th] century, but bad. 
The very worst is that of Edinburgh, 1758, 4to., which 
the printer very expertly reduced to modern spelling, and 
printed in black letter, and in quarto; being exactly, in 
every point, the very plan which he ought not to have 
followed. The same sagacious personage gave Bar- 
bour’s Poem in the same way; and neither selling (how 
could they?) the booksellers sometimes tear out the title, 
and palm them upon the ignorant as old impressions.” 
List of Scot. Poets, xe. xci.— We have before us Boccac- 
cio’s Ameto, 1479, in which sig. K has only six leaves. ] 
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Pictures of the late King of Holland. — Can you 
furnish me with a list of the prices realised at the 


sale of the pictures of the late King of Holland, | 


which sale took place at the Hague after his 
death. C. B 

[The sale above referred to commenced on August 12, 
1850, and continued through the eight following days. 
As the collection consisted of no less than three hundred 
and fifty-eight pictures, it is obviously impossible for us 
to give such a detailed list of prices as our correspondent 
desires. The entire sum for which the pictures were 
knocked down was about 96,0007. The Marquis of Hert- 
ford was the principal purchaser. For particulars of the 
sale, see Art Journal for the year 1850, p. 306. ] 


Abdeker. — There was printed, 12mo., London, 
1754, a book entitled Abdeker, or the Art of pre- 
serving Beauty. ‘Translated from an Arabick 
manuscript. In the Preface it is asserted that the 
original MS. was brought by Diamantes Utasto, 
Physician to the Turkish Ambassador, in the year 
1740, and that “ the author of it is well known 
among the learned writers of the present* age.” 
It professes to impart all the “ mysteries of 
beauty” in so “ engaging a manner” that by 
reading it, “ you will be instructed in all the 
secrets of the author's art, though you will be at 
the same time persuaded that you have read 
nothing but the history of his amours.” Who 
was the worthy who adopted this agreeable manner 
of imparting knowledge ? J. M. 

{ Par Le Camus, says Barbier, Dict. des Anonymes. } 

Royal Marriages: “in Ambigu.”—The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine tor April, 1736, in describing the 
ceremony of the marriage of the Prince of Wales 


with the Princess of Saxe Gotha, which took place | 


on the 27th of that month, says, “ At half an hour 
after ten, their Majesties sat down to supper in 
ambigu.” What is the meaning of this term? On 
this occasion the royal party wore very rich and 
costly dresses of British manufacture, an example 
which will, I believe, be followed at the approach- 
ing royal nuptials. J. B.S. 
Woodhayne. 


[ Ambigu (Fr.), medley, a banquet in which all dishes | 


are fantastically mixed together, instead of regular 
courses. | 


Norman Leader.—TI find, in Mordant’s History 
and Antiquities of Essex (vol. ii. p. 443.), the fol- 
lowing : — 

“ There was a dispute between William, Lord Maynard, 
Impropriator of Thaxted, Patron, and Norman Leader, 
Vicar, who should have the tythe of hops. It was re- 
ferred to Dr. Laud, then Bishop of London,” &c. 

Is anything else known concerning this Norman 
Leader, or any of his family ? R. E. L. 

[Newcourt, in his Repertorium, ii. 580., furnishes a few 
particulars of Newman Leader, as he names him. In 
1612 he was curate of Dunmow-Parva, in Essex, and on 
Sept. 25 of the same year was collated to the vicarage of 
Thaxted, which he held till his death in November, 1645. 








Newcourt has also printed Laud’s final award or decree 
between the vicar and patron. } 





Replies. 
WHO COMPOSED “RULE BRITANNIA” ? 
(2™ S. iv. 416.) 


The interesting communication of Mr. Iusx 
about this question induced me to make some new 
investigations, the result of which I beg to lay 
before your readers. 

I admit as perfectly established by my esteemed 
opponent that Alfred, a masque, the words by 
Thomson and Mallet, the music by Arne, was 
— on August 1, 1740, and that in the 
ibretto of it dated the same ycar is to be found 
“ Rule Britannia.” The Masque of Alfred, which 
I mentioned as performed in 1751, was entirely 
remodelled by Mallet alone, and in its new form 
acted by Garrick with different music, retaining 
only two pieces of the score of Arne, according to 
the following letter of his inserted in The General 
Advertiser of Tuesday, February 26th, 1751: — 

“ To the Publick. 


“ As Mr. Arne originally composed the Musick in the 
Masque of Alfred, and the Town may probably on that 
account imagine the musick as now performed to be all 
his production, he is advised by his friends to inform the 
Publick that but Two of his songs are in that performance, 
viz.,—the first song beginning, ‘O Peace thou fairest 
child of Heav'n,’ and the ode in honour of Great Britain, 
beginning, ‘ When Britain first at Heav'’n’s command,’ 
with the Chorus ‘ Rule Britannia, rule the Waves, &c.,’ 
which songs he submitted to be mixed with the produc- 
tions of others to oblige the author of the Poem. 

“Tno. Aue. ARNE.” 

I can now add that the music in Alfred, pub- 
lished by Oswald in 1751 without the name | aw 
composer, was the new music used by Garrick. 
Why only two pieces by Arne were kept, I do 
not know. 

Arne went to Ireland in 1742; he gave miscel- 
laneous concerts there with his sister Mrs. Cibber. 
Amongst the inquiries that I made when I was 
in Dublin lately, I found, with my friend Mr. 
Townsend, the author of Handel's Visit to Dublin, 
in Faulkener’s Journal, July 20th to July 24th, 
1743, the advertisement of one of these concerts, 
in which there is mentioned, “‘* O Peace thou 
fairest Child of Heaven,’ from Mr. Arne’s Masque 
of Alfred,” but nothing of “ When Britain.” In 
the London Magazine, March 1751, it is said : — 

“A new Masque called Alfred, wrote by Mr. Mallet, 
having been lately acted with success at the Theatre 
| Royal Drury Lane, we shall give our readers some ac- 

count of it as follows: —” 


| Here a description of the piece is given in not 
less than five columns, finishing with these words : 


“ And the Masque ends with a prospect of the ocean, 
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and sailors Janding, one of which [sic] sings a song, the 
Chorus of which is— 
* Rule Britannia, rule the Waves, 
Britons never will be Slaves.’ ” 
You may observe here that the reviewer of the 
London Magazine in 1751 (such persons are gene- 


rally well informed) apparently speaks of “ Rule | 


Britannia” as a thing perfectly new tohim. In 
fact, so far as I know, “ Rule Britannia,” however 
“ celebrated” in 1745, does not appear printed 
with authentic date before 1751 in any of the col- 
lections of Musical Miscellanies, which are full of 
productions of Arne ; for besides his greater works, 
he composed numberless Songs, Airs, and Dia- | 
logues. The celebrated Ode is not even in the first 
publication of Alfred by Walsh, which is not an- 
terior to 1756! 

All this is singular enough, and calls for further 
researches by Mr. Husk, the discerning author of 
Musical Celebrations on St. Cecilia's Day. Never- 
theless, I am ready to allow that the advertise- | 
ment of 1745 quoted by him is applicable to the | 
song which has become national, and that it was 
composed in 1740. But Arne will gain nothing 
by that: he will not be any the more than he was 
before the genuine composer of this fine piece of | 
music. 

Mr. Husk sums up his answer thus: —“ I hope 
I have shown enough to settle the question as 
between Arne and Handel of who composed ‘ Rule | 
Britannia.’” Indeed he has not shown enough. | 
Even should the two phrases that he has contested 
not be by Handel, it will always remain granted 
that the whole of the famous chorus “ Rule Bri- 
tannia” is taken, as I have proved it, from Gius- 
tino, an opera of Handel's, performed in 1737. 
This not being contradicted by Mr. Husk, I pro- 
ceed to the two phrases under discussion. When, 
enlightened by musical friends, I said they were 
borrowed from the Occasional Oratorio, I could 
have mentioned other works of Handel — for | 
these phrases are some of those favourite ideas | 
that all composers have, and are fond of repeating. 
Open the score of Saul, and in Mirab’s song, “ See 
with what a scornful air,” you will recognise the 
very introduction of Arne’s Ode : — 

“ She the precious gift receives.” 
“ When Britain first at Heav’n’s command.” 

The first bar and the beginning of the second 
are to be found again, with a change of metre, in 
the air of Acis, “ Love sounds the alarm.” 

Now as to the second phrase, I said in my book, 
“ It is not uncommon in Handel; we find it more 
or less accentuated in his earlier works; and in 
reality it may be traced in Alcina, Ariadne, Ata- 
lanta, and [ Allegro, and all these works are prior 
to 1740. Iwill cite as a single example Alcina. | 
In the air, “ Std nell’ Ircana selva,” we have,— | 
“ Parteo attende il cacciator.” 

“ Arose, ardse from out the azure main.’’ 


| 
| 














| the claim most emphatically twice. 


_ So, the first phrase of the ode composed by Arne 
in 1740 is clearly borrowed from Saul, performed 


| January 16, 1739, the second from Alcina per- 


formed April 16, 1735, the third and fourth from 
Giustino, performed February 16th, 1737. 

The gifted librarian of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society is mistaken when he says: “ The claim 
of our countryman Arne to the composition of 
* Rule Britannia’ was hitherto undisputed.” It 
is now seventy years ago since Burney disputed 
In the fourth 
volume of A general History of Music, p. 405., he 
says :— 

“ Conti sung the first air of Justin ‘ Un vostro sguardo, 
which is very pleasant. The first close in this air was 
soon copied by Arne in his popular song of ‘ Rule Bri- 
tannia’ in Alfred.” 

And at page 453., 


“ We see the model of all the best songs of our com- 
osers in looking back to Handel and his successors. 
*age 25. of the songs printed by Walsh, we find in * Cedo 

alla sorte’ the idea and almost all the passages of Arne’s 
* When Britain first.’ ” 


These words “ our countryman” employed by 
Mr. Husk opens to me a new point of view in 
the discussion which had hitherto escaped me. 
It seems that he makes this a sort of patriotic 
question. I declare in all sincerity I had not the 
least desire to strip an Englishman of the glory 
of having composed the English national song. In 
writing the Life of Handel, I was informed that 
this song was derived from his works, and I said 
it candidly as a mere fact: nothing more. I was 
actuated in doing so by the same feeling which 
induced me to state that the magnificent Anthem, 
“ God Save the King,” was by an old English 
composer, John Bull, and not either by Handel 
or Lulli, as has been pretty often stated. 

Arne was open-hearted and of a liberal mind. 
He knew, liked, and admired Handel. The music 
of the great old Saxon was most familiar to him, 
not only because he made a study of it, but be- 
cause he heard it constantly sung at home by his 
wife, formerly Miss Cecilia Young, who performed 
for Handel from 1736, during more than ten years 
consecutively. It may be explained thus, that 
without deliberate intention he employed some 
subjects of his. A composer who has given such 
proofs of an abundant fount of invention as 
Arne cannot be accused of‘pilfering. I could 
not, and did not wish to depreciate him, for I con- 
sider him a distinguished musician, a genuine 
artiste, to whom his own country scarcely does 
justice; and I do not say this for the first time, 
on account of this discussion: I have said it be- 
fore in my book, pages 300. and 407. 

V. Scuarcuer. 
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DISTANCE AT WHICH LIGHT FROM A LIGHTHOUSE 
IS VISIBLE. 


(2 §. iv. 370. 411.) 


Having seen several Notes in “ N. & Q.” about 
the distance at which beacon fires are visible, I 
send you the following extract from the corps 
papers of the Royal E ngineers, which occurs in 
a description of the survey of the North Ame- 
rican boundary under the treaty of Washington, 
1842: 

“A torch of birch bark was visible with great ease 
even to a distance of 40 miles: and flashes of gunpowder 
fired in an open pan could be seen to at least the same 
distance.” 

It may be observed that the stations here were 
on hills; that the éorch was used as a mark to 
observe to, and the gunpowder flashes as signals 
to move the torch right or left, &e. 

In another article of the same publication, in 
describing the Ordnance Survey, it is stated that 
“Conical piles of turf and stone 15 or 16 feet high, or 
signals formed of planks 20 to 25 feet high, and some- 
times 1°6 wide, were, in peculiarly favourable states of the 
atmosphere, seen distinctly 90 to 95 miles.” 





Also, that the heliostadt invented by Col. Colby, | 


R.E., 4 or 5 in. diameter, was used with great 
success at distances exceeding 100 miles, as from 
Priscelly, South Wales, to Kippera, Wicklow ; 
and from the Keeper, Tipperary, to Culeagb, 
Fermanagh. 

Also, in noticing the invention of the now well- 
known light by Lieut. Drummond, R.E., for the 
purposes of the Survey, it is said that a station 
which they had been for months trying to get an 
observation to, but which had for months bafiled 
them, although only 60 miles distant, by reason 
of the mist rising from an intervening lough, was 
soon fixed by means of the Drummond light. 

These instances may be said to be not strictly 
analogous to those in question; but I think that 
they show that both Macistus and some of those 
who saw the Malvern beacon must have bad a 
most peculiarly favourable atmosphere, and must 
also have had what Sam Weller calls “ extra 
super double milled million magnifying optics.” 

E, IF’. Du Cane. 





If not too late, I may perhaps be allowed to 
add to what H. C. K. has said on this subject, 
the following extract from Sir J. F. W. Herschel’s 
= Astronomy ” (Cabinet Cyclopedia), p. 140. : 


“The distances at which signals can be rendered visible 
must of course depend on the nature of the interposed 
country. Over sea the explosion of rockets may easily 
be seen at fifty or sixty miles; and in mountainous coun- 
tries the flash of gunpowder in an open spoon may be 
seen, if a proper station be chosen for its exhibition, at 
much greater distances.” 


Now, it should be borne in mind that in clear 


| Theology, 
| Conscience, 


| but the thing we w 


| and natural. 


atmospheres, as in the south of France, for ex- 
ample, the mountains themselves can be seen with 
the naked eye sixty miles off; and surely, there- 
fore, putting these facts together, there is nothing 
preposterous in the assertion of H.C. K., that 
“the Malvern fire was visible at a distance of one 


hundred.” R. C, L. 


COMMON-PLACE BOOKS FOR THE BIBLE, 


(2™ S. ii. 304.) 

When I wrote before on this subject, I had 
not seen the following note which Coleridge ap- 
pended to a passage in Southey’s Life of Wesley: 

“ That man would do a great and permanent service to 
the Ministry who should publish a Catalogue of the Books 
in History, Biography, Physiography (including Botany, 
Mineralogy, &c.), Physiology, Psychology, Voyages, and 
Travels, that would explain or elucidate any part of the 
O.p and New TrsraMents, annexing occasionally the 
particular sections or pages of the book containing this 
illustrative matter. With these books, or the command 
of them in a public library, the Critici Sacri, or Pole’s 
Synopsis, and any one commentator (Corceius, for in- 
stance),* Tue Bisex is the plan and object of a theo- 
logical student’s course of reading. Let him begin from 
the beginning; read, according to his leisure and other 
duties, from twenty to fifty verses every day, with the 
resolve to understand every word, as far as it is in his 
power to do so; understand it etymologically, gram- 
matically, and in context; and in like manner the con- 
text, literally, chronologically, with reference to the 
customs, and natural, social and political circumstances 
of the age, and (lastly) doctrinally, according to its 
place in the process of God’s Pian of Redemption: Let 
him persevere in this, and at the end even of a twelve- 
month he will be surprised at his own increase of know- 
ledge and growth of power to use; at which time. he may 
be supposed to have reached the last chapter of the 2nd 
Book of Kings. Two years more would bring him to the 
close of the Apocalypse; and then if he have not neg- 
lected prayer, meditation, and the opportunities of ob- 
servation, Christendom will have reason to rejoice in 
him.”—3rd edition, vol. i. p. 429. 


Lord Bacon furnishes another suggestive pas- 


| sage, at the conclusion of his “ Advancement of 


Learning ” : — 

“ We find among Theological Writers too many Books 
of Controversy; a vast mass of what we call Positive 
Commonplaces, Special Treatises, Cases of 
Sermons, Homilies, and numerous prolix 
Commentaries upon the several books of the Scriptures: 
want and propose as one third Appendix 
to Theology, is, A Suort, Sounp, ANp Jupicious CoL- 
LECTION OF NoTres AND OBSERVATIONS UPON PARTICU- 
LAR Texts or Scripture; without running into Com- 
mon-place, pursuing Controversies, or reducing these 
Notes to artificial method; but leaving them quite loose 
But certainly, as those Wines which flow 


| from the first treading of the Grape are sweeter and better 


There seem to be some errors here in transcribing 
Coleridge’ s marginal note. By “Critici Sacri” I suppose 
Coleridge means the following work: Critici Saeri, sive 
Annotata doctissimorum Virorum in Vetus Testamenitum, 
9 vols.; Thesaurus, 2 vols.; Thesaurus Novus, 2 vols. In 
all 13 vols, folio. Amst. 1698—1732, 
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than those forced out by the Press, which gives them the 
roughness of the husk and the stone; so are those Doc- 
trines best and wholesomest which flow from a gentle 
pressure of the Scripture, and are not wrung into Contro- 
versies and Common-place. And this Treatise we set 
down as wanting, under the title of Tae First Fiow- 
Incs or THE Scripruners.”—B. ix. 

It is much to be regretted that the same age, 
the same plan, the same hands, which gave us our 
noble version of the Bible, did not also furnish 
us with a Commentary. There is not a book de- 
serving that name in the English language; nor 
is this age likely to produce one. I think the 
experience of all thoughtful well-read men will 
bear me out when I say that professed Commen- 
taries and Bible Dictionaries, &c. are most un- 
satisfactory ; while wealth untold lies scattered 
here and there, often in books where we should 
least expect to find it. Professed works invari- 
ably leave you in the lurch when you most want 
help, and deluge you with useless details and 
common-place moralising. Thus we have long 
dissertations to prove that the Satyr was a goat, 
and that Nazareth was in this place and not in 
the other place; if you come to such a word as 
Olives (say, the Mount of Olives), there is grand 
scope for dissertations on olives in general, — on 
olive oil, the process for making it and all other 
oils, — and so on. Few things are more abused 
and less understood than Notes and Comments. 
A good book given up to the tender mercies of 
an uncongenial and incompetent annotator is like 
a palace let to a pedlar. I shall pass over the 
case of Shakspeare, though few have better cause 
to cry, Save me from my friends! and give as an 
instance an attractive-looking edition of Thom- 
son’s Seasons, annotated by a certain Dr. Thomp- 
son, which I once purchased : in this extraordinary 
book, ever 
laid hold of to hang thereon the most incongruous 
notes: thus the poet in an evil hour casually men- 
tions “ October” ale, and accordingly his Seasons 
are decked with a note several pages long on beer, 
ale, and porter, and the various processes by 


peg that ingenuity could spy was | 





which they are made! Truly, not merely a Note, | 


but a most instructive Book might be written on 
Notes and Comments. 

Though a Commentary on the Bible is scarcely 
to be looked for at the present day, yet a Common- 


lace Book to the Bible seems a feasible project. | 


Suppose an Association for the purpose were 
formed, with a commi‘tee of editors, and that 


all students, scholars, reading and thoughtful men | 


in general, were invited to send in to the Associ- 
ation reference to such passages in books they 
have met with in the course of their reading, as 
most strikingly illustrate corresponding passages 
in Scripture: if the Association were happil 
organised, I have little doubt but that their eal 
would be well responded to. With regard to 
detail, I would make these few suggestions : 


, 


| she for 


That the References be full, but choice. That 
the Notes be terse, pregnant, suggestive. That 
subordinate matters, such as Geography, Natural 
History, &e. be kept in subordination. That the 
great object and paramount aim be to throw light 
on the primary meaning of the text, and illustrate 
the great Truths, mental and moral, contained in 
the Bible. That the Symbolical, Lyrical, Mystical, 
and Esoteric meaning of Holy Scripture be espe- 
cially kept in mind and illustrated all through. 
That the Analogies of Holy Scripture and its Unity 
in Variety be not lost sight of ; also, that the trans- 
lation of Objective into Subjective truth, and the 
reproduction of the former in the latter, be carefully 
attended to. In short, that throughout there be 
a free passage and a close connection maintained 
between the Head and the Heart, and between 
God, Man, and Nature. History and Biography, 


judiciously used, would afford many valuable il- 


lustrations of great Scripture truths. 

If such an Association could be formed, a spe- 
cimen should be printed giving an example of 
each clause in the design. Exr1onNnacu, 


P.S. In Stewart's Catalogue of Bibles and Bib- 
lical Literature, London, 1849, under the title of 
“Commonplace Books of the Bible,” at p. 193., 
are given the titles of seventeen works ; of these 
I subjoin three : — 

“ Martoratr (Aug.) Prophetier et Apostolicae, i. e. 
totius Divine ac Canonice Scripture Thesaurus in locos 
communes ordine alphabetico digestus. Lond.: 7. Vau- 
trollerius, 1574. Folio. Repr. Genevm, 1624, Folio.” 

“ Scnmipt (Seb.) Collegium Biblicum, in quo dicta S. 
Scriptura, juxta seriem locorum communium disposita, 
explicantur. Argent. 1676. 2 vols. 4to.” 

* Binticus InpEx. Antverp. 1671. 18mo.” 


HAXEY HOOD. 
(2™ S. iv. 486.) 


I having been present at the throwing the 
hood at Haxey, Lincolnshire, several times, have 
pleasure in giving your querist A. E. what in- 
formation I gathered from time to time on the 
spot. The custom arose from the following cir- 
cumstance : —Anciently the Mowbrays had great 
possessions in and about the Isle of Axholme, and 
a seat at which they principally resided, and were 
considered the greatest folks in that part of the 
country. It so happened that on old Christmas 
Day a young lady (the daughter of the then 
Mowbray) was riding across the Meeres (an old 
road, at that time the principal one across the 
village) to the church, a gale of wind blew off her 
hood. Twelve farming men who were working 
in the field saw the occurrence, and ran to gather 
up the hood, and in such earnest were they that 
the lady took so much amusement at the scene, 

bade her own attendants joining in the 


| pursuit. The hood being captured, returned, and 
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replaced on the lady’s head, she expressed her 
obligations to the men, giving them each some 
money, and promised a piece of land (to be vested 
in certain persons in trust) to throw up a hood 
annually on old Christmas Day ; she also ordered 
that the twelve men engaged to contest the race 
for the hood should be clothed (pro tem.) in scarlet 
jerkins and velvet caps: the hood to be thrown 
up in the same place as the one where she lost 
her’s. The custom is yet followed; and though 
the Meeres on which she was riding has long ago 
been brought into a state of cultivation, and the 
road through been diverted, yet an old mill stands 
in the field where the old road passed through, 
and is pointed out as the place where the original 
scene took place, and the hood is usually thrown 
up from this mill. There is usually a great con- 
course of people from the neighbouring villages, 
who also take part in the proceedings ; and when 
the hood is thrown up, by the chief of the Boggons 
or by the officials, it becomes the object of the vil- 
lagers to get the hood to their own village by 
throwing or kicking it, similar to the foot-ball — 
the other eleven men, called Boggons, being sta- 
tioned at the corners and sides of the field to 
prevent, if possible, its being thrown out of the 
field; and should it chance to fall into any of 
their hands it is “ boggoned” and forthwith re- 
turned to the chief, who again throws it up from 
the mill as before. Whoever is fortunate enough 
to get it out of the field tries to get it to his vil- 
lage, and usually takes it to the public-house he is 
accustomed to frequent, and the landlord regales 
them with hot ale and rum. The game usually 
continues until dusk, and is frequently attended 
by broken shins and broken heads. I have 
known a man's leg broken. The next day is oc- 
eupied by the boggons going round the villages 
singing as waits, and are regaled with hot fur- 
menty; from some they get coppers given them, 
and from others a small measure of wheat, accord- 
ing to the means of the donors. The day after that 
they assume the character of plough bullocks, and 
at a certain part of Westwoodside they “ smoke 
the fool,” that is, straw is brought by those who 
like and piled on a heap, a rope being tied or 
slung over the branches of the tree next the pile 
of straw; the other end of the rope is fastened 
round the waist of the “ fool,” and he is drawn 
up, and fire is put to the straw, the “ fool” being 
swung to and fro through the smoke until he is 
well nigh choked; after which he goes round 
with his cap and collects whatever the spectators 
think proper to give. After which the perform- 
ance is at an end until the following year. 

I shall be glad if the above information will 
suit your querist A. E. I forgot to say that the 
quantity of land left by Lady Mowbray was forty 
acres, which are known by the name of the Hood- 
lands, and that the Boggons’ dresses and the hood 
are made from its proceeds. W.H. Wooxnovss. 





+ 
STONEHENGE. 


(2™ §. iv. 453. 499.) 


I was at Stonehenge in the autumn of 1854. 
The very intelligent old man who acts as a sort of 
guide there, and who told me he had never been 
a day absent from the temple for twenty-four 
years, did not, as well as I recollect, make any 
mention of a recent fall of any of the triliths; and 
as I made a long journey (from Carlisle) solely 
to visit Stonehenge, and spent some hours on that 
most interesting spot, I do not think, if he had 
mentioned so remarkable an occurrence, it would 
have escaped my memory. With respect to the 
much disputed name of Stonehenge, not being an 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, I venture into the contest 
with much diflidence: still, as the name is allowed 
to be of Saxon origin, and as “ Steenene hengen” 
means a stone gallows in that language, I think 
we may get a ‘“‘glimpse of truth.” The stone 
gallows was, as is well known, a Saxon “ insti- 
tution ;" and it seems to me not impossible that 
the Saxons, when they overran England, struck 
with the resemblance the triliths, then of course 
in a more perfect state, bore to their “ domestic 
institution,” may have called them by a name 
signifying the stone gallows. Of course any one 
who has visited the temple cannot for a moment 
suppose that the late Mr. Kemble, in his assertion 
that the stones were a grand set of gallows erected 
on some great occasion for the execution of a 
number of British chieftains, meant anything but 
a jeu desprit. (“N.& Q.” 2 §. iii. 2.) If 
the triliths were set up as gallows, what was 
the inner circle of single stones set up for? It is 
also a little curious that in the same paper a few 
lines before, he turns into ridicule the history of 
the murder of the British chieftains by Hengist, 
and immediately after gives it as his opinion that 
the stones were set up as the implements of a 
wholesale massacre of said British chieftains! 
The “ Gododin,” the authenticity of which has 
been so fully established, seems to give the best 
account of what Stonehenge really was, viz. the 


| great temple for the celebration of the Helio- 


Arkite worship; that it was afterwards used as 
a place of solemn assembly: and that the famous 
or infamous massacre may have taken place there, 
as related by the traditions, is a matter the pro- 
bability of which those who are acquainted with 
British historical records and traditions, and 
who know how long Druidical customs have been 
mixed up with Christian observances among the 
ancient Britons and their descendants, may judge 
for themselves. Francis Ropert Davies. 

Moyglas Mawr. 

{Mr. Kemble does not say they were “erected,” but 
“served as gallowses” on some grand occasion. He was 
discussing the name, and not the origin, of Stonehenge. — 
Ep. “N. & Q”) 
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Replies to Minar Queries. 


“ Uno eodemque ictu,” ete. (2 8. v.70.)—H. B., 
who inquires for the authority for scanning this 
line, is referred to Virgil, Ecl. viii. 80.:— 

“ Limus ut hic durescit, et hwc ut cera liquescit 

Uno eodemque igni; sic nostro Daphnis amore.” 
And Aineid, xii. 847. : — 
“ Quas, et Tartaream Nox intempesta Megewram 
Uno eodemque tulit partu.” 
Zeus. 


“ Nelson Medal” (2™ S. v. 48.) — The medal 
alluded to by your correspondent Mercator is 
stated by Southey, in his Life of Nelson, to have 
been struck at the expense of Mr. Alexander Da- 
vison, to commemorate the battle of the Nile. I 
have not the work at hand to refer to, and it is 
many years since I read it, but I think it also 
states that the medal was struck in silver, in 
bronze, and in copper. ‘Those in silver were pre- 
sented to the captains of the ships engaged in that 
memorable victory ; those in bronze to the petty 
officers ; and those in copper to the common sailors 
and marines who were similarly engaged. It goes 
on to say that this act of patriotic munificence 
cost Mr. Davison two thousand pounds. Mr. Da- 
vison had made a large fortune as a Navy contrac- 
tor, I believe, and was an intimate personal friend 
of Lord Nelson, to whose memory he erected at 
his seat, Swarland Hall, Northumberland, an 
obelisk of white freestone, with an inscription stat- 
ing that it was erected to commemorate, not pub- 
lic services (which was the duty of England), but 
private friendship. ‘The obelisk stands close to 
the great road between Morpeth and Alnwick, 
where many of your readers have no doubt seen 


it. I, F. W. 


Tithe Impropriators and Chancels (2™ S. v. 13. 
54.) — Whoever has the Leneficium of the great 
tithes has appurtenant thereto the onus of main- 





| of Wellington, Somersetshire (Jarratt v. Steele), 
| but the Judge added, “ It is not so clear whether 
the vicar could refuse him.” 
| This impropriator, upon being refused admis- 
sion, had broken into the church by making a hole 
in the roof, pulled down his seats, and erected new 
ones ; for which he had to pay pretty dearly, and 
restore everything. {. T. Exzacomse. 


“ He's a Brick” (2"¢ §. iv. 247. 376.) — I must 
agree with your correspondent Vesna in attribut- 
ing to this phrase a classic origin. Dedicatory 
columns of various forms have been found bear- 
ing Greek inscriptions, records of the great and 
virtuous. Some of these were circular, and fluted 
pillars; but the Athenians are said to have dedi- 
cated square columns so inscribed, which gave 
rise to the style rerpdywvos avhp ; one whose worth 
entitled him to honorary mention on some monu- 
mental stone of the form described. The anticipa- 
tory distinction might, therefore, be easily accorded 
to one worthy of such posthumous honours. From 
the meritorious notion of the rectangular stone or 
pillar we get the living type of genuine or suppo- 
sititious worth — a “ regular brick.” 

F. Partxorr. 

P.S. From the clayey basis of the brick, even in 
a state of combination with sand and ashes —those 
types of instability and decay — we naturally ac- 
quire the notion of solidity, consistency, and 
strength. We are thus enabled to apply the above 
phrase to the child of clay, who may chance to re- 
semble it in its constitution, whose moral maté- 
rials and parts have been originally so carefully 
formed, so judiciously tempered and _ skilfully 
moulded, that, in spite of a frail and infirm nature, 
he has preserved his shape thus early given. The 
fiery test but determines his solidity; his sound, 
stanch, and unshrinking firmness, constitutes him 
a “regular brick” or hero, the attributes which 
ery qualify him for that metaphorical appel- 
ation. 


taining the chancel; and for that reason he is not | 


liable to the repairs of other parts of the church: 
such is the general custom. If he does not fulfil 
this condition he may be presented by the church- 
wardens. But this onvs of maintaining the chan- 
cel delegates no power to interfere with the 
ministrations which are to be celebrated in that part 
of the sacred edifice; and as to any right to oc- 
cupy seats in the chancel, or to oake graves and 
take fees, that will depend on particular custom — 
it may be a very weak one, if sifted, but hardly 
worth the ill-feeling it would lead to. But as the 


freehold of the church is in the minister, and even | 


the churchwardens have no right to keep a key, 
nor to enter the church unless when it is open 
without his permission —so neither can an impro- 
priator have access to his chancel without the 
same permission. This was clearly laid down by 


Sir John Nichol in 1820, in the case of the Vicar 





Sir Oliver Leder (2nd S. iv. 410. 440. 479.) — 
Oliver Leder was not a judge; but in 1553 was 
M.P., and in 1541 and 1554 High Sheriff for the 
county of Huntingdon. He was living at his 
manor of Beachamstead (not Berkhampstead) 
when Leland commenced his antiquarian tour, 
about 1538, and died there on Thursday Feb. 18, 
1556. His will surely was not dated, but perhaps 
proved, in 1558? At his funeral, “ Mr. Mylsent, 
one of the clerks of the ‘Chancery,” was “ chief 
| mourner; Richard Mylsent, standard bearer, and 
Edmond Ogle, bearer of the pennon.” Frances, 
his wife, was daughter of Francis Baldwin, Esq., 
| of the same parish. At her decease, Sept. 24, 
| 1557, her next heir was her uncle Thomas Bald- 

win, whose great-grandson, John Baldwin, inhe- 

rited his estates, and married Anne, daughter of 
Sir Oliver Cromwell, K.B., and first cousin to the 
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Protector. Oliver Leder’s estates passed by pur- 
chase to Chief Justice Sir James Dyer, who died 
at 
was buried in Great Staughton church the follow- 
ing day. His wife, Margaret, widow of the cele- 
brated Sir Thomas Elyot, was buried in the same 
vault, August 26, 1569. Thomas Leder, nephew 
of Oliver, married Dec. 14, 1552, Katharine, 
daughter of the before-mentioned Thomas Bald- 
win, and ob. s. p. Joserx Rix, 
St. Neot’s. 


Bolton Castle, in Wensleydale (2 §S. v. 32.) — 
Bolton Castle seems to have been inhabited by its 
proprietors at a period long subsequent to the 
death of Emanuel Lord Scrope in 1630. The 
Diary of Bishop Cartwright was written in 1686, 
and his visit was paid to the Marquess of Win- 
chester, then resident at his castle of Bolton. It 
must, however, at that time have been in a dila- 
pidated condition. Perhaps, however, the editor 
of the Diary may mean in his note Bolton “ Hall,” 
near the village of Wensley, and at no great 
distance from the castle. This mansion 
completed about 1678 by Charles, Marquess of 
Winchester, afterwards the first Duke of Bolton. 

OXxonIENSsIs. 

Peerage and Privy Council (2™ S. v. 47.) — 
1. Peers of the realm are styled “ Right Honor- 
able” because they are hereditary councillors of 
the sovereign regnant. They are, and ever have 
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Beachamstead manor, March 24, 1582, and | 


was | 


| his rights therein. 
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member holds a master key of the despatch boxes 
of all the various departments, by means of which 
each Cabinet Minister circulates, as it is called, 
intelligence received, or despatches proposed, &e. 
for the information and advice of his colleagues. 


William Daniel, Baron of Rathwyre (2™ §. v. 
31.) —I am not aware of any Daniel, of this 
Christian name, having ever been so styled; but 
I learn from my Westmeath MSS. Collections 
that King Edward IV. granted the ancient 
manor of Rathwyre (which had previously apper- 
tained to Mortimer Earl of March, and subse- 
quently to the powerful family of D'Arcy), to 
Thomas Daniel, Knight, styled, territorially, Lord 
and Baron of Rathwyre, to hold in tail male; 
together with other manors, and all knights’ fees, 
advowsons of churches, wardships, &c. which (as 
the patent recites) had come to the Crown by an 
Act of Resumption. This Thomas Daniel ap- 
pears to me to be the same who incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Parliament of England, as appears 
by the Rolls; and the possessions so designed to 
enure to him and his descendants were reassumed 
by an Act of the tenth year of Henry VILI.’s reign, 
which restored to William D'Arcy of Platten all 
It is unnecessary to add that 
the designations of lord or baron did g4ot imply 


| in such instances the existence of a peerage. 


been, regularly summoned to attend each Session | 


of Parliament, over which the Sovereign is sup- 
posed to personally preside, and whom therefore 
they assist with their counsels. 

2. All peers are not members of the “ Privy 
Council,” i. e. they take no part in the privy de- 


Joun D’Atron. 

Dublin. 
Barentine Family (2™ §S. v. 14.)—Sir Odonel 
de Barenton, Baron of Wegon, was descended 
from Barenton, who served Emma, Queen of 





| King Ethelred, and had the custody of Hatfield 


liberations of the ministers (or Cabinet, so called | 


since the days of Charles II.) for the time being, 
unless specially invited by the Sovereign to do 
80: as in the instances of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the Marquis of Lansdowne at this 
moment. 

3. The Lord Mayor of London is only by 
courtesy a Privy Councillor; and therefore is 
neither sworn nor takes his place at the board, 
unless summoned upon some urgent or special 
occasion. Formerly the chief magistrate of the 
metropolis was considered one of the most im- 
portant political supporters of royalty, and by 
attaching him to the Privy Council of the Sove- 
reign, the fidelity of the citizens was in a measure 
guaranteed. Hence his superiority to all other 
municipal officers. 

4. The only members of the Privy Council “ who 
are so by virtue of their offices,” are the Cabinet 
Ministers and Great Officers of State. There is 


no list of the Cabinet (says Haydn): they are | 
necessarily Privy Councillors, and have an extra 
official summons or notice to attend, and ani 


Forest, says Morant, Hist. of Essex, ii. 503. This 
family had large possessions in Essex, and the 
last of the family died in the present century. 
Their estates, including Barrington Hall in Hat- 
field Broad Oak, have passed into strangers’ hands. 
I know not if this is the family inquired for. The 
de Barenton, de Barentine, and,-latterly, Barring- 
ton family were settled in Essex before the Con- 
quest; and Radulphus de Barentona was one of 
the persons sworn to take the Conqueror’s survey, 
in the hundred of Trepslan, in the county of 
Cambridge. — Selden’s Preface to Eadmer, quoted 
by Morant. The family in Sussex in the fifteenth 
century were probably a branch of the Essex 
family. A. Hour Wurrte. 


Ignez de Castro (2™ §. iv. 287. 399. 461.) — As 
the subject seems to interest some of your readers, 
I may as well state that I have in my possession 
four tragedies in Portuguese, three Spanish dramas, 
one French play, and no less than eight English 


| plays, either originals or translations, founded 


upon the story of this unfortunate lady, besides 
two English novels or romances with some other 
minor pieces. I was not aware of the existence of 
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the Play mentioned by A Desutrony Reaper 
(last vol. p. 461.), and should feel greatly obliged 
to him for an inspection of it. A private commu- 
nication enclosed to the editor seems somehow or 
other to have miscarried, as some notes sent along 
with it, and intended for insertion, have not ap- 
peared. E. H. Apamson. 
St. Alban’s Parsonage, Gateshead. 


Mr. Serjeant Bridges (2 S. v. 48.) — Your 
correspondent A. L. C. inquires about an “ Ed- 
mund Bridges, Serjeant-at-law, who was living in 
1700, and died at Ross.” I am inclined to think 
that he is mistaken both in the Christian name, 
and in the date. It does not appear that there 
was any Serjeant Bridges of that name, but there 
was a William Bridges who was made a Serjeant- 
at-law, Dec. 20, 1714, and his history is as follows: 
— He died Oct. 12, 1736, aged 73, and was buried 
at How-Caple, not far from Ross. His will was 
proved in the same year in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury. He had married Susannah, one 
of the daughters and coheirs of Edward Noel of 
the Inner Temple, and a Commissioner of Excise. 
This gentleman is stated in the obituaries of the 
time to have been “of the Gainsborough family.” 
He died in 1721, aged 80, and was buried under 
the communion table in the church of St. Clement 
Danes. His daughter, Mrs. Bridges, was baptized 
at St. Clement Danes, March 17, 1671, and, dying 
in April, 1723, was buried at How-Caple. Ser- 
jeant Bridges and his wife had, besides other 
female issue, three sons and two daughters, who 
were buried at St. Clement Danes. One of their 
daughters married William Gregory of Woolhope, 
which is, I believe, in the parish of How-Caple. 

There is a monument in How-Caple church to 
the memory of Serjeant Bridges and his wife. 
On this he is described as second son of Marshal 
Bridges of Tiberton, Esq. C. E. L. 


Waltham Peerage (2 §. iv. 472.) —It would 
be interesting to know who was John Olmyns, 
what were his claims to the honours of the peer- 
age, and how his son came to have the singular 
name of Drigue-Billers? I remember once notic- 
ing it stated in the account of Wm. Smith, Esq., 
many years M.P. for Norwich, and maternal 
grandfather of Florence Nightingale, which is 
given in the obituary of The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, that he married Miss Cope, cousin of Lady 
Waltham. Mrs. Smith's father, whose elder bro- 
ther took the name of Sherbrook, was twice mar- 
ried. His first wife, by whom he had an only 
daughter married to an officer of the name of 
Pigot, was Miss Coe of Maldon in Essex. As 
Mrs. Smith, however, was one of Mr. Cope’s second 
family, she could not, strictly speaking, claim any 
relationship with the second Lady Waltham, who 
it seemed was one of the Coe family. 

’ E. U. A. 


' 

















“ Blue Coat Boys at Alderman's Funerals (2™ 
S. iv. 128.) — In answer to Mr. Husx, I do not 
think the attendance of Blue Coat Boys was con- 
fined to the funerals of aldermen. I would refer 
him to The Gentleman's Magazine for August, 
1736, in which number the singular will of 
‘Samuel Wright of Newington Green, Esquire,” 
is given in extenso. Ina codicil he says, “1 de- 
sire my funeral may be performed in a grave, 
decent, not ina pompous manner. I would have 
no Blue Coat Boys nor parish boys at my funeral, 
&e.” It is true that in this his last will and testa- 
ment he had bequeathed several handsome lega- 
cies to different charities, and amongst them “ to 
Christ Church Hospital 1000/.;” and so he may 
have expected the Governors of that institution, 
out of respect to his memory and gratitude to him, 
would have wished that some of the boys might 
join in his funeral procession. It seems, therefore, 
that their attendance was rather of a mercenary 
character, as in Mr. Husk’s extract the “hir- 
ing” of them is mentioned, and in this case also 
it was a sort of return for “ value received.” 

B.S. 

Woodhayne. 


Two Brothers of the same Christian Name (2™ 
S. iv. 207. 257. 293.) —See volumes viii. ix. x. xi. 
of the first series of “N. & Q.” for several in- 
stances of this peculiarity. To these may be added 
the following which have come under my observa- 
tion : — 

1, Alan de Strother (one of the Northumber- 
land family of that name) conveys to Alan de 
Strother the elder, his brother, &c., Sunday after 
Easter, 1376 (old deed cited in Archeologia AZli- 
ana, New Series, vol. i. p. 25.). 

Henry Percy, second Earl of Northumberland, 
by his wife the Lady Eleanor Neville, had two 
sons named Henry, and two sons named John. 
As little is known of the latter couple, it may be 
presumed that the elder died before the birth of 
the younger. This, however, was not the case as 
regards the former couple; for the younger Henry 
was the sixth son, ‘and must have received his 
Christian name during the lifetime of his brother, 
the eldest son, who survived his father, and suc- 
ceeded to the title. 

3. The Paston Letters supply another example. 
Sir John Paston, Knight, who died unmarried in 
1479, had a younger brother, also named John, 
who succeeded him in his estates, and was the 
ancestor of Sir Robert Paston, Bart., created Earl 
of Yarmouth in the reign of Charles II. 

E. H. A. 


Women receiving the Lord's Supper in Gloves: 
the “ Dominicale” (2™ S. v.48.) — I cannot believe 
that this practice can be even remotely connected 
with the custom of the early ages of the Christian 
church, because that custom does not appear to have 
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ever prevailed in this country. The Dominicale was 
not the linen cloth on which women received the 
Holy Eucharist, but the veil which they were re- 
quired to wear on their heads in the church. It is 
true that the Council of Auxerre (a.p. 585.) de- 
creed : “ Ut unaqueque mulier quando communicat, 
dominicale suum habeat ;” but this means only the 
covering of the head, for in the previous canon 
(36.) the council had already ordered: “ Ut omnes 
mulieres exhibent linteamina, ubi corpus Christi acci- 
piant,” and it would have been superfluous to 
enact the same a second time in canon 42. More- 
over the old MS. Penitential settles the question, 
where it enacts that “ Si mulier communicans do- 
minicale suum super caput suum 
ad alium diem non communicet 


” 


F.C. H. 


Mild Winter of 1857 (2™ S. v. 30.) — As your 
correspondent has remarked on the extraordi- 
nary mildness of the winter season, I may be 
allowed to offer the following phenomena in illus- 
tration of this fact, which may be considered worth 
recording. Ina village in Sussex a yren’s nest 
was discovered with two eggs in it, and this in 
the month of December of 1857. The next.is a 
cutting from the Morning Herald of the same 
month : — 

“Last evening Mr. Harris, the proprietor of the Eques- 
trian Tavern, in the Blackfriars Road, presented in his 
coffee-room, for the inspection of the gentlemen there, 
two bunches of perfectly ripe raspberries, which he cut 
in the garden of his cottage at Cheam on that day. The 
fruit was as ripe and in as luxuriant a state as those ga- 
thered on the bushes in the month of August. Quarts of 
the same fruit may be gathered in a perfectly ripe state, 
and growing in the open air, in many of the gardens in 
the neighbourhood of Peckham Rye—a phenomenon 
never recollected by the ‘oldest inhabitant’ to have oc- 
curred in Christmas week.” 


Mild Winter of 1748.— In a letter to Sir | 


Horace Mann, dated Strawberry Hill, December 
26, 1748, Walpole writes — 

“ Here am I come down to what you call keeping Christ- 
mas! the weather is excessively stormy, but 
has been so warm, and so entirely free from frosts the 
whole winter, that not only several of my honeysuckles are 
come out, but I have literally a blossom upon a nectarine- 
tree, which | believe was never seen in this climate before 
on the 26th of December.” 


I’, Pawxort. 

Hovellers: Broadstairs Life Boatmen (\* 8. vi. 
412.588.; 2°¢ S. v.10.) —A correspondent suggests 
that this word may come from the Danish overlever, 
deliverer. It may perhaps be the old English word 
hobbler. Bailey interprets hobblers, “men who 





non habuerit, usque | 





by their tenure were obliged to maintain a little | 


light nag for the certifying any invasion towards 
the sea-side ; certain Irish knights who served as 
light-horsemen upon hobbles.” Cowel (Law Dict.) 


derives hoblers, or hovilers (hobelarii), from hobby, 
a sort of horse; or from French hobille, a tunic ; | 
but it may come from %rros, thus,—tfrros, hippy, 





ROPPY: hobby, hobbylers, hobblers, hovlers, hovellers. 
These hobblers, having doubtless plenty of time 
on their hands, may have also occupied themselves 
in saving the lives of their fellow-creatures from 
pct and when, in consequence of there 
being no further fear of invasion, their office was 
abolished, they may have had nothing else to 
fall back upon but their secondary occupation. 
Query, Are not these hovellers found on other 
parts of the coast as well as Broadstairs? and if 
so, how are they designated? R.S. Cuarnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 


““trros” (294 S. v. 10.)— Your correspondent 
J. P. is ingenious, but I cannot quite agree with 
him. The Greek “Irmos is equivalent to the Latin 
equus and the Gaelic each—a word lost in the 
Welsh, but preserved in the Breton ep. The 
Gaelic capul and Welsh cefyl, answering to the 
Latin caballus and the Greek xaSdaans, like those 
epithets, are not always complimentary, and are 
something equivalent to the French ross, “ a jade” 
—a word, by the way, that means “ a gallant steed” 
in German. The each and the capul, the trmos 
and xaBdAdns, must I think be traced to different 
origins. ‘The old word for horse, carried by the 
Gauls into Galatia two thousand years ago, still 
survives in the Gaelic mare and the Welsh march, 
showing no affinity with either Greek or Latin; 
but closely connected with that Teutonic word 
which has left its impress on our language in the 
words mare and marshall. 

Hobby is certainly not an Irish word, but it 
was applied by the English to the Irish or Scottish 
garron, and most probably derived from the 
French hobin. SIGNET. 


Goloshes (1* §. ix. 304. 470.) — Add to the 
etymologies already given the following from the 
Lexicon Balatronicum (ed. 1811) :— 

“ GovosHeEs, i. e. Goliah’s shoes, large leathern clogs, 
worn by invalids over their ordinary shoes,” 

Also the modern wit’s etymology, “ Go, loose 
shoes!” Curupert Breve. 


“ Grammar Schools, their Usages and Tradi- 
tions” (2™ S. i. 145.) —I know not whether any 
one has anticipated me, and completed the prayer 
in use at Blundell's School for Y. B. N. J. ; if not, 
I can do so for him. The verba desiderata are: 
“beat resurrectionis, eterneque felicitatis pra- 
mia consequamur, per Jesu Christum, Domi- 
num nostrum.” B. S. 


Clock of Trinity College, Dublin. —My Query 
in 1* §, x. 46. having failed to elicit the reason 
of the curious custom of keeping the clock of 
Trinity College, Dublin, a quarter of an hour 
slow (by which time, called “College time,” as 
distinguished from “town time,” all University 
proceedings are regulated), may I now modify 
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my inquiry, and ask how long this custom has 
existed ?—a reply to which may give me some 
clue to the reason why our Alma Mater is behind 
all the rest of the world. 

Amongst your contributors are many of the 
students, and not a few of the Dons (including a 
distinguished Senior Fellow, well known for his 
love of antiquarian lore), some of whom will 
doubtless be able to throw light on this subject. 

Joun Riston Garstin. 

Dublin. 


Charity Sermon (2° §. v. 70.) — The French 
Protestant refugees, in 1727, contributed for their 
distressed brethren even a larger sum than that 
mentioned by Mr. Watcotr: — 

“ M. Henry Guinard, of Little St. Helen’s (one of the 
Deacons), stood at the Church door with a large pewter 
dish in his hands. On counting the money put in by the 
Congregation, 
1248/1. 7s. 6d. The Pewter dish, 
tion on it, is now preserved.” 


Reformed Church of France, by J. Long, 


with 
— Some 


a suitable inscrip- 
Account of the 
q+» 1819. 


it was found to be the amazing sum of 


Joun S. Burn. | 


The Grove, Henley. 


Miscellaneous. 
BOOKS, ETC. 


“ What ho! What ho! The Hobby-horse is forgot!” 
Not so, while the graphic and gossiping pen of Dr. Doran 
survives to record his mad pranks, and the quips and jests 
of his motley riders. How well Dr. Doran would dis- 
course on such a theme, which his keen sense of the hu- 
morous would make him relish, and his discursive reading 
make him fully the master of, those who have turned 
over the pleasant volumes with which ever and anon he 
gratifies the lovers of chatty 


NOTES ON 


‘ books will readily imagine. 
His newly published Histor y of Court Frols, which treats 
of, —The Fool of Legend and Antiquity —The Fool by 
right of Office—‘i ‘he Female Fools— The Oriental 
Noodle— The English Minstrel and Jester — English 
Court Fools —Court Fools of France—The Spanish 
Jesters — Fools of Germany — Jesters of Italy — Jesters 
in Priests’ Houses; and, lastly, of Princes who have been 
theirown Fools. We have given the titles of Dr. Doran’s 


chapters, because those who know how gracefully he dis- | 


sertates upon every subject, from “predestination down 
to slea silk,” 
morning’s reading is to be found in this History of Court 
Fools. 

Those who, like ourselves, find great interest in inves- 
tigating the under-currents of literature, have long ap- 
preciated ae just value those two storehouses of minor 
biography, Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes and Nichols’s 
Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century. The 
seven volumes of which the latter consisted have, up to 
the present time, been less used by literary inquirers than 
would otherwise have been the case from their wanting 
that desideratum to all works of a similar character —a 
good Index. Mr. . John Bowyer Nichols, who has now 
nearly reached the age at which his father, the original edi- 
tor, arrived, has late iy busied himself with completing the 
work; and those who are fortunate enough to possess the 
volumes already issued will be glad of the opportunity 
thus afforded them of making their sets complete. We 


will judge from those titles what a pleasant | 


use the word complete advisedly, when speaking of this 


| newly published eighth volume of Illustrations of the Lite- 


rary History of the Eighteenth Century, consisting of Au- 
thentic Memoirs and Original Letters of Eminent Persons ; 
to which are added Additions to the Literary Anecdotes and 
Literary Illustrations, by John Bowyer Nichols, F.S.A.: 
because, while the industry of Mr. Nichols has enabled 
him to register a number of minute facts supplementary 
to his father’s volumes, he has done excellent service by 
giving us a very full and elaborate Index to the entire 
work. It is not often that the world sees three genera- 
tions of literary antiquaries in one family. The Nichols 
family is certainly remarkable in this respect. The au- 
thor of The Literary Anecdotes, the venerable John Ni- 
chols, has his labours completed by his son, John Bowyer 
Nichols; while his son again, John Gough Nichols, has 
shown himself by many important works to be a most 
able and accurate investigator into the early history and 
literature of England. 

Mr. Woodward announces The History and Antiquities 
of the Town of Bungay, in Suffolk: with a Sketch of the 
Geology and Natural History of the Neighbourhood, and 
notices of the surrounding Parishes, as in active prepara- 
tion. The Duke of Norfolk has kindly thrown open his 
muniment room to Mr. Woodward’s inspection, and that 
gentleman would feel obliged by permission to consult 
deeds, charters, court-rolls, maps and plans, terriers, pa- 
rish- re churchwardens’ account-books, records of 
charities, afd other original documents, earlier than the 
year 1700; or to use accurate copies of them. 
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